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Family Types 
ARTHUR E. Hott, Pu.D.* 


Before entering into a discussion of types of families, it is neces- 
Sary to issue a warning against faith in types. The more one studies 
the classification of family life, the more certain he is that the human 
personality persistently defies all ordinary classifications. Economic 
classification of family life! Yes, but I can show you homes of deep 
poverty, out of which have come college presidents and premiers. I 
can show you families of great wealth from which come those moral 
tragedies which make our newspapers reek with moral filth. Educa- 
tional classification! Yes, and yet when you look at the contents of 
the newsstands you wonder whether illiteracy is a liability or an asset. 
Again here is a family which has “arrived,” economically, socially, and 
conforms to certain very high educational standards, and yet, neither 
you nor I would say that in this family there is a congenial soil for 
the growth of religious ideals. Thus at the very beginning, life and 
religion defy all your types. 

The value of classification, however, must be recognized. It can 
be the servant of life but ought not to be its master. To understand 
the conditions under which people live does enlarge the effectiveness 
of religious ministry. It will help us to avoid mistakes. Social under- 
standing would at least have helped a friend of mine who recently 
chose to speak to a group of ministers gathered from the Ozark Moun- 
tains on the theme “How to Use the Automobile During the Summer 
Vacation.” These ministers had neither automobiles nor summer 
vacations. 

Establishing a Base Line in .Types 

In the analysis of types of families I have found at least two at- 
tempts at classification. One attempt was made by the Bureau of 
Social Hygiene of the state of New York and the other by the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research. I shall refer to one of these classifica- 
tions later, but it has seemed to me advisable to take one family record 
which can serve us as something of a base line and from this we may 
survey the field. This family will serve for us as a point of departure. 
I am not describing it as “farthest down” in family life. It serves for 
us as a family with certain extreme characteristics which in them- 
selves to a large extent determine the status of a family, and thus 
constitute it a type. 

The Mills Family 

I have taken this description of the Mills family from the case 
record on file in my office.t The record I have rearranged for my pur- 
poses, but the essential data have not been changed. 

“When the family first came under observation of the visitor, there 
were Mr. and Mrs. Mills and eight children living in a three-room shack 
in the bottoms. The majority of the family attended the mission activi- 
ties irregularly. Rhodom and Jim came to night school there for a 


*Social Service Secretary, Congregational Education Society, Boston, Mass. 
{Case of the Mills Family reported by Anna Estelle May. 
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period of two or three months. The girls came to cooking and sewing 
classes occasionally. The first visit to the home was to a Thanks- 
giving dinner to which the Sunday School teachers were invited. 
Dinner was served about five o’clock. Every bit of the food, including 
hams and turkey, canned goods, vegetables, and fruits, which had been 
delivered in the annual Thanksgiving baskets sent out by the Salvation 
Army and Welfare Organization, had been prepared and put on the 
tables. Biscuit, cakes and pies had been cooked in quantities. Wooden 
benches, soap boxes, and one chair were drawn up round the tables. 
The men and the “honor guest” ate at the first table. After this the 
rest ate in relays under no certain order or command. There were 
many visitors. One family which for some reason failed to receive 
its annual basket came en masse. 

Of the individual members of this family, the information given 
by the case record is as follows: 

“Mr. Mills, the father, age seventy-nine, has been sick for three 
years; devoutly religious and respected by his family and neighbors. 
A neighbor’s estimate of him is ‘Old man Mills is good hearted, but 
he’s too old to be much account. Them Mills ain’t lazy; they just don’t 
know how to do nothin’ and they are too kind hearted for their own 
good.’ 

“Mrs. Mills, the mother, thus describes herself: ‘No M’m, I was 
born in Georgia but my father came here when I was a little girl just 
seven years old. I saw the first court house and jail that 
had, and I been here all my life. We came in a covered wagon. There 
weren’t any railroads here then. My father overseed two places in 
Georgia and bossed the niggers raising cotton. No M’m, he couldn’t 
read nor write, but he had good property in Georgia. My mother 
wasn’t satisfied there so they went travelling and came to Texas. My 
mother died there. My father went to Oklahoma, but I stayed here. 
I didn’t like my step-mammy. My father died three years ago. He 
had some good property in Oklahoma but we didn’t get none of it and 
we warn’t going to make any trouble.’ 

“The family of Mr. and Mrs. Mills are rapidly marrying and the 
married children all live in the same block, each family in its own little 
shack with the exception of Myrtle Mills Valentine who lives in the 
house with her mother-in-law agross the street from her mother. To 
the eight children there have been added three daughters-in-law and 
two sons-in-law, who with their own children, make the three genera- 
tions total twenty-seven. The girls marry as young as fifteen and their 
husbands are not much older. 

“The family belongs to the migrant groups of the cotton field. 
Their income is intermittent and uncertain. It is secured from cotton 
picking, strawberry picking, willow gathering and tacking baskets, 
peddling by the entire family, boys employed by the city irregularly 
for ditch digging, street cleaning, etc., short periods of work at the 
packing house. Girls have short periods of laundry work, help mother 
with family washings at home. Mother does nursing, mid-wifery, 
washing, and house cleaning. Mrs. Mills carries the heavy burden in 
the support of those now remaining under her roof: ‘I never gets any 
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clothes for myself; its takes everything we can make to buy something 
to eat and clothes to wear for the children. I wait on the neighbors 
when they are sick and make a little money, just what they give me. 
I generally gets about $7.50 for a labour case and just take it as I can 
get it. I was at Mr. Saunders not long ago on a case and when I got 
ready to go he give me $2, and said that was all he had. I used to 
charge $10, and get it, but I lost my license in the flood and I ain’t 
never had $25 to get another.’ 

“At home except in very cold weather the entire family including 
mother and father usually go barefooted. Clothing is more or less 
common property as far as size and sex will permit. When any mem- 
bers of the family are going to Sunday School or church, they ‘wash 
up’ and wear the best clothes they can find regardless of ownership. 

“In education, though not feeble-minded, they register entirely in 
the negative. Mrs. Mills is the central figure in four generations of 
illiteracy. Her own father and her grandfather could neither read nor 
write. None of her grandchildren have gotten beyond the third grade 
in school. Were it not for the compulsory education law, it is probable 
that her own grandchildren would have escaped education as thoroughly 
as did she and her forebears. 

“The moral status of this family constitutes something of a sur- 
prise. It is the boast of Mrs. Mills ‘that none of her children ever 
give the courts no trouble and all of ’em raised right here in the Bot- 
toms.’ There seems to be little quarreling among the family. There 
are no court records except the two cases of divorce each gained on the 
ground of incompatability. There is no record of illegitimacy. The 
neighbors all speak well of them. The social workers say that when 
you feed the Mills family, you feed the whole neighborhood. 

“In spite of the dirt and the quality of food, there has never been 
any very serious illness in the whole family with the exception of Mr. 
Mills, who is old and has for a long time been ‘puny.’ The mother 
especially is strong and robust. The children have had most of chil- 
dren’s diseases, including measles, chicken pox, and whooping cough. 
The two eldest sons had smallpox years ago in a light form. The rest 
of the family had been vaccinated, thanks to the district nurse, and 
so escaped. 

“In so far as there is governmené in the family, it seems to be a 
matriarchy verging towards anarchy. Mrs. Mills carries the burden of 
the support of those now left in the family and has the authority which 
goes with financial responsibility. There is very little family discord; 
children and grandchildren are devoted to Mr. and Mrs. Mills. There 
are some quarrels with the oldest daughter Ida, but they are never 
very serious. Mr. Mills is devoutly religious and is respected by his 
family and neighbors. Mrs. Mills has brought the family up with a 
healthy fear of everything pertaining to courts and jails. A spirit of 
friendliness and genuine neighborliness is characteristic of the family. 
Generosity exists to a fault.” 


The Church and the Mills Family 
This case record shows in a very revealing way the church rela- 
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tionships of this type of family. We can have visions of what the 
church might have done in this case: 

It might have stirred in this easy-going group a divine discontent ; 

It might have girded their wills for higher ventures in vocational 
effort ; 

It might have inculcated a habit of thrift and economy; 

It might have opened up channels of outreach into the outer world ; 

It might have used its ministrations of mercy to stimulate rather 
than pauperize; 

It might have used its resources for education so as to overcome 
the illiteracy of the family in one generation. 

But what did the church actually do? Here is a marginal family 
in a southern city. Some one has said that the test of a church lies in 
its ability to deal with marginal folks. This was evidently Jesus’ 
standard. On the boulevards of this city there are churches with fine 
buildings and splendid equipment, all at the disposal of those who 
have a plethora of advantages. In this marginal community there is 
an unpainted, one-room, shell of a building, devoid of equipment. The 
clerical and lay leadership is as intermittent as the Mills family income. 
Protestantism is allowing to work in an unhindered way that law 
which always works unless it is hindered, “to him that hath shall be 
given.” 

The intermittent character of Protestant service in this community 
is well illustrated by two incidents: 

Incident 1. “One night at the mission a young lad just out of 
school was preaching. In the middle of the service a little barefooted 
boy, eight or nine years old, came running down the center aisle crying 
at the top of his voice, ‘I’ve lost my nickel.’ The young minister 
stopped his preaching, took a lamp from the wall and went out with 
the youngster and found his nickel. He came back and went on with 
the service. The little boy was Hershell Mills. That was his first ap- 
pearance at the mission but not his last. All that year he came regu- 
larly to the Sunday night service and occupied a front seat as near 
the minister as he could well be. He usually had to be awakened and 
taken home by some older member of the family. The young minister 
was Hershell Mills’ hero from that night forth. If the young man had 
known how, and had stayed long enough in the community, he could 
probably have done much for the whole family, at least for Hershell.” 

Incident 2. “During the period of about a year, Mrs. Brewster 
from the big church uptown volunteered her services as a teacher of a 
class of girls in the afternoon Sunday School of the ‘little mission.’ 
She became interested in Ida, the oldest of the Mills girls, and felt 
quite sure that if Ida could be taken out of her environment and sent 
to school (Ida was fourteen at this time and large for her age) she 
would redeem the rest of the family. Mrs. Bféwster succeeded in in- 
teresting a number of her wealthy friends in the case with the result 
that money for a scholarship was raised and a complete wardrobe of 
pretty clothes and all the dainty accessories that a young college girl 
loves to have, were provided for Ida. Arrangements were made for 
her to go to a denominational college in a nearby city, which had a 
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preparatory department providing instruction in grammar school work 
for those who have not had the advantage of a public school education. 
Ida was sent. In three days she returned. During this time, so the 
matron informed Mrs. Brewster, she had had two packages of cigarettes 
and a box of snuff taken away from her. She had been sent from the 
dining room to comb her hair before meals. She had received demerits 
for talking in chapel and had been otherwise reproved. Unable to stand 
the pressure longer, Ida ran away from the dormitory the third night 
and took the first train she could get, coming back to her home town. 
A return from a trip abroad could not have been the occasion of a more 
enthusiastic welcome. The whole neighborhood turned out to greet 
her. Mrs. Brewster sent for Ida’s trunk and gave it to her with all 
its lovely contents (thereby washing her hands of the mission and all 
interested therein). Ida and her sisters and her chum were the best 
dressed people in Batter Cake Flats for at least a week.” 

Evidently, if the test of a church is to be found in its ability to 
educate a marginal family, the Protestant church record in this case 
is not one of which we can be proud. 


How the Mills Family Differs From the Rest of Us. 


The Mills family differs from the rest of us only in those elements 
which seem rather superficial when we enumerate them, but which are 
nevertheless basic to the determination of status in social life. It 
differs from the rest of us in— 

Economic status, 

Educational status, 

Moral status, 

Organization status. 

But this is only saying what is true of all families. The above 
mentioned conditions constitute the only difference in what we call 
types of families. 


What Will Economic Change Do To the Mills Family? 


Economic change would first of all take out of the record that 
significant phrase, “they just don’t know how to do nothin’.” This 
condition is basic in determining their economic status. If it were 
possible to change this, the Mills family might advance through the 
next four types described by Fernald, Hayes and Dawley of the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene as— 

“Poor, which includes families able to get along with difficulty, but 
requiring only occasional financial aid; those with incomes obviously 
below a living wage, though some may have unusual ability in the 
management of the income. 

“Mediocre or Fair, which includes those who are normally self- 
supporting but without saving or surplus. An occasionally free treat- 
ment in hospitals need not place a family in class 2, while an industrial 
insurance policy, for example, need not raise it to class 4. 

“Good, which includes those able to live comfortably on their in- 
comes—those who have money saved in the bank, or insurance. Those 
who have property heavily mortgaged so that keeping up the interest 
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is a great financial drain which might lower the estimate to class 3 or 2, 
as the case might be. 

“Very Good, which includes families of considerable means, so that 
luxuries are possible, such as extensive traveling, etc.” 

It is obvious that at least one other type might be added and that 
is the family which lives in idle luxury and works even more inter- 
mittently than does the Mills family. As examples of a parasitic type, 
they are still more pronounced than those at the other end of the 
economic ladder. Borrowing the words of Mrs. Mills, this group would 
be those who “just don’t want to do nothin’.” 

Even at the risk of repetition, I have attempted another classifi- 
cation of families on the basis of economic conditions. 

(1) The Economically Delinquent. To this type belong those of 
undeveloped talents.. In forestry they call the (undeveloped underbrush) 
unprofitable trees the “weed trees.” The ground is sapped by their 
strength but there is no harvest from them. In this class belongs the 
Mills family as it is at present. 

(2) The Economically Adapted. This class can meet their environ- 
ment under leadership but have no power of initiative. Granted the 
opportunity to work, this group is self-maintaining, but it has little 
ability to originate in the economic field. They are not the pioneering 
type but belong to those who follow after. 

(3) The Economically Resourceful. This group has initiative, easily 
takes leadership, and it does the pioneer work of the world. From this 
group come the Fords and the Edisons. 

(4) The Economically Predatory. In the forestry service they 
speak of certain trees as the “wolf trees.” These trees spread them- 
selves over an undue amount of space and so deform themselves there- 
by that they are useless. There is a type of family which should be 
recognized as the “wolf” type. The indictment against it is that it 
spreads itself unduly and thereby not only injures others but deforms 
itself. It is the type which sees no vulgarity in extravagant standards 
of living, in maintaining itself by predatory methods, in occupying 
more than its allotted space in society even at the expense of the wel- 
fare of others and of itself. 


By-Products of Economic Change 

The by-products of this economic change would be a change in 
housing status. The shack will give way to the tenement, the tene- 
ment to the multiple dwelling, the multiple dwelling to the house in 
the suburbs, and the house in the suburbs to the fashionable hotel at 
some idlers’ resort. 

A second by-product of economic change would be those variations 
in family life due to the vocation of the one who provides the family 
income. If the Mills family become farm owners, the children will be 
employed on the farm, and there will be much cooperation in an indus- 
trial life organized largely on a family basis. If the Mills family enter 
the clerical profession, this industrialization of home life will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

All of this economic change with its by-products has significance 
for religion. Economic skill means a sense of workmanship, a sense 
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of vocation, a sense of freedom, all of which are essentially related to 
the religious feeling of the infinite worth of personality. Again there 
are certain by-products of a good economic status, such as the privi- 
leges of being in a good neighborhood and permanence of employment, 
and location, which have great moral and religious significance. If the 
family become a parasitic group of idlers, introducing into American 
life unwholesome standards of living, this in another way also has 
religious significance. 

The church in its religious education cannot avoid the significance 
of the way in which its families make their living. It could not avoid 
the significance of the way the Mills family made its living; neither 
can it avoid the way the man on the boulevard makes his living. It 
cannot close its eyes to the fact that— 

16.7 per cent of all the families in the United States live on or below 
the pauper standard. 

34.8 per cent of all the families in the United States are on the mini- 
mum of subsistence standard. 

44.64 per cent of all the families in the United States are on the health 
and comfort standards. 

3.82 per cent of all the families in the United States are on the luxury 
standard. 

These conditions so vitally affect the outlook upon life that the 
church whose business it is to deal with that which is “on the minds 
of folks” must gear in its step and its message with the peoples whose 
mind and status of life is determined by the way in which they make 
their living. 


What Will Changes in Educational Status Do to the Mills Family? 


Educational status determines the world in which people live more 
than economic status. It is safe to say that controversies over the 
League of Nations did not disturb the early morning breakfast con- 
versation of the Mills family. They were probably also spared the 
scandal at Washington, and the lurid sex escapades of the bankers in 
the metropolis. But a family which cannot read, also misses that con- 
tact with the world which makes religion wholesome and keeps it from 
stagnation. I venture to offer a three-fold educational classification of 
families. 

1. Jiliteracy. On this type the Mills family is a classic example. 
Neither their minds nor their souls are discouraged by that inrushing 
world which comes to those of us daily who take the morning news- 
paper with our breakfast. 

2. Literacy Without Capacity for Discrimination. In this class would 
probably be found the great mass of the American public. Through 
our public school system, we have created millions of people who can 
read; we have not created, however, an American people who have 
power to discriminate. Consequently, the great outdoor sport in Amer- 
ica is the feeding of propaganda—religious, economic, and political—to 
the literate but undiscriminating American public. 

3. Literacy With Power to Discriminate. This type of family is 
not large but is on the increase in America. It shuns the mass move- 
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ment in religion and in politics. It is reflective and discerning and 
asks for the reality back of slogans. 


The Church and Family Educational Status. 


If the church would take account of the economic status of people 
in the organization of its programs of religious education, it is still 
more under obligation to take account of the educational status. It 
might wish that all of the people with whom it must deal belonged to 
the third type of families. Practically, however, it must deal with an 
American public five million of whom cannot read. We must add to 
that group a very large mass of people who are not moved by intel- 
lectual statements of religion. Symbols and pictures are the windows 
through which they view the world. Religious education must enter 
their souls through these windows. If the church does not recognize 
this, it must turn over the task of religious education to the moving 
picture shows and those societies which are willing to deal in symbols. 
The church again must recognize that the American people as a wholé 
are not a thinking people in religion. We have sought to produce an 
educated church membership. We have on our hands a literate church 
membership which has small power to discriminate in matters of 
religion. We may regret this as we will, but it is not the part of 
ecclesiastical citizenship to ignore it. For a church to act as though 
it were dealing with people, all of whom have Harvard Degrees and 
Phi Beta Kappa keys, would be to surrender the field to the propagan- 
dist in religion. But if it is folly to ignore this group which constitute 
the great majority of our American religious public, it is still greater 
folly to ignore the fact that we have American families who are literate 
and who have the power to discriminate. Religious education should 
hope to see all people ultimately in this class. It must work to bring 
them into this class. For the man who discriminates and who secks 
for the reality back of slogans, there must be a religious message char- 
acterized by vitality. Such a man will not be satisfied with the slogans 
by which the Protestantism of the last generation was planted in 
America. Neither will his God be limited by the slogans of one hun- 
dred per cent Americanism. He will worship a God of all the nations, 
or none at all. 


What Will Changes in Moral Status Do to the Mills Family? 

It is easy to conceive of families on a lower moral standard than the 
Mills family. The Bureau of Social Hygiene places in the lowest class 
those families where excessive alcoholism, sex offenses and criminal 
records are the order of the day. In the study of one hundred family 
tragedies made by the Civic Federation of Dallas, most of the divorces 
were granted on a basis which revealed the presence of social habits, 
physical and temperamental, which made associated relationships abso- 
lutely impossible. Such families constitute the farthest down in the 
standards of family life. We are venturing here another three-fold 
classification of families on the basis of moral status. 

1. The Morally Delinquent. In this class the family life fails because 
of the inability to reduce the chaotic animal impulse of human beings 
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to anything like order and control. From out of this type come the 
great mass of failures which fill the records in the divorce courts. 

2. The Morally Conventional. In this type belongs the phrase of 
Mrs. Mills, “none of her children ever give the courts no trouble.” Mrs. 
Mills, however, ought not to stand as a typical illustration of this group. 
Not to appear in the court records is for all too many families a sufficient 
guarantee of morality and good standing. It is the standard to which 
many people settle back and with which many families are satisfied in 
the relationships between husband and wife, and between parents and 
children. 

3. Families by Choice and Intention. In this class belong those 
families where the people associate in family life, not because they can- 
not escape, but throuzh deliberate choice. Marriage is entered into with 
thought, planning, and preparation. Co-operative relationships in family 
life and a successful family adventure are possible because the members 
of the family live, not by emotional drift, but by moral intention. It is 
necessary to say, however, that for such families there must be the right 
to break the family relationship where such high ground is not attain- 
able. No church which absolutely forbids the severing of the marriage 
tie can be the moral guide to a people who accept this standard. The 
right to love must carry with it the right not to love, else love has no 
meaning. 

The church in its religious education will hope that all its families 
will attain unto this third type. It should educate for homelife by be- 


ginning with the boys and girls long before they are ready to enter into | 


this relationship. It must walk side by side with men and women who 
have entered into this relationship, and it must recognize that in its 
constituency are people in all three of these types which I have enumier- 
ated. It must be prepared to deal with the morally delinquent; it must 
expect that many will not rise above the morally conventional; and it 
must challenge all to that ideal where life is on the plane of a moral 
and spiritual union, voluntarily sought and enthusiastically maintained. 


What Will Changes in Family Government Do to the Mills Family? 

As the case records show the Mills family is a matriarchy verging 
on anarchy. In many respects we are reminded of the clan form of gov- 
ernment. The families of the sons and daughters are all part of the 
clan. A family to be a social unit must have some kind of government. 
In “A Study of Women Delinquents in New York State” by Fernald, 
Hayes and Dawley, the following classification of family life from the 
standpoint of government is given: 

“1. Very Poor. Includes cases where one or both parents are dead, 
and the guardian makes no effort to look after the child. Extreme cases 
where one or both parents are living but do not attempt supervision of 
any kind fall here, and also cases where parents are very unintelligent 
in the control of the child. 

“2. Poor. Includes less extreme cases than 1. May include cases 
where the mother has to go out to work and no one is left at home to 
look after the child, or where there may be very strict supervision, but 
so little understanding that the supervision does not count for anything. 
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“3. Fair. Includes cases where the supervision and intelligent con- 
trol in the home are sufficiently good that a normal child stands a fair 
chance of being guided by it. As noted before, parents who are fairly 
intelligent in their control of a normal child, but who cannot manage an 
abnormal child will be placed in this group, since we are desirous of 
showing in this place the kind of home from which the most of our 
delinquents come, and not the make-up of the child. 

“4, Good. Includes cases where children have been carefully and 
intelligently supervised, and ought certainly, if normal, to have been 
guided by their supervision. 

.“5. Very Good. Includes cases where supervision has been excel- 
lent and shows unusual insight into the nature of the child. 

We venture the following general classification. It is recognized, 
of course, that the three types here suggested are very general, yet 
perhaps they bring out characteristics of home life which are omitted 
from the classification just given: 

1. The Chaotic Family. This family is characterized by lack of 
unity and direction. Everything is occasional and unplanned. Home 
life is regulated by circumstances, both within and without the home. 
Everything is impulsive. Neither the parents nor the children are in 
control. 

2. The Autocratic Family. Here authority is exercised, but it is the 
authority of the autocrat. Sometimes power is in the hands of the father: 
sometimes in the hands of both parents; and sometimes it is the author- 
ity of tradition which is enforced arbitrarily by the group of which the 
family is a member. This condition is often seen in the immigrant 
groups recently arrived from Europe. 

3. The Family Which Is a FeHowship. Here there is respect for 
personality, which holds the family together in loyalty to common ideals, 
and mutual devotedness to the good and true. Such families are not 
without their paternalistic features, but these are milestones on the 
road to fellowship. 


The Church and Family Government. 


The church has long had a working alliance with the governmental 
side of home life. Far back in history the church formed an alliance 
with the home, and the test of a socially minded church is still found 
in its ability to continue and perfect that relationship. It is obvious that 
the church cannot assume that all of the families are ready for the 
experience of fellowship. In many of them there is the chaos of un- 
controlled impulses. Many of them will get their first experience of 
government in terms of autocratic rule and obedience. There are mile- 
stones which must be passed on the road to fellowship. These milestones 
are the formation of good habits and the perfection of those disciplines 
and skills of life which make both associated relationships possible. Of 
all these facts and conditions religious education must take cognizance. 
But it will fail utterly if it does not hold up the final goal of the home 
as a fellowship, and no religion can successfully accomplish this which 
is not in itself a fellowship rather than an autocracy. 





Economic Cooperation in the Home 


Extis M. StupesaAker, M. A.* 


The writer of this article has taken the liberty to correspond with a 
number of economic leaders in various states in an attempt to ascertain 
their points of view on the subject of Economic Co-operation in the 
Home. This investigation revealed a number of interesting facts. First, 
a large number of these individuals have no ideas on the subject, some 
have a very vague notion that there are poorly working plans in various 
homes, and others have very definite ideas which are based upon their 
own experiences and also upon their observation of well working plans 
in homes other than their own. To say the least, it is clear that a cam- 
paign of education is needed not alone among home builders but also 
among those who are instructing heads of homes. 

By the subject of Economic Co-operation in the Home the author 
has in mind methods of co-operation for producing, dividing, and spend- 
ing a family income. Let it be observed to begin with that no hard or 
fast rules can be proposed which will be practical under all conditions. 
Doctor Chester W. Wright, of the department of Political Economy in 
the University of Chicago, writes, “As to the best plan of economic co- 
operation to be used in the home I do not believe there is any one best 
plan; it would all depend upon the particular circumstances and the 
different capacities of the members of each household.” The fact is, the 
family which would be practical must work out a plan which will fit its 
own needs. The inherent capacities, the opportunities for development, 
the immediate surroundings, and the vocation of the family group are 
determining factors in working out a plan of co-operation, but it is evi- 
dent, nevertheless, that there should be some basis of co-operation by 
which the members of the family can work together in a common cause 
for mutual benefit and united service. 

The means of producing an income are more or less varied, not 
alone because of the different vocations, but also because of the different 
groups; but the thing which will concern us at this point is to what 
extent shall each member of the family be responsible as a producer. 
Doctor T. N. Carver, of the Department of Economics, Harvard Uni- 
versity, says, “I think the first thing to consider is whether the members 
of the family shall co-operate as consumers or as producers. More 
accurately, the question is whether the members of a family are to be 
regarded as partners in a common constructive enterprise or mere 
sharers in the division of the income. The latter would not interest me 
because the whole thing would be artificial and fundamentally immoral. 
Moreover, the manners and morals always deteriorate under that system. 
It is a sort of embodiment of the pig trough philosophy of life, and the 
manners and morals of the pig trough always prevail wherever the chief 
interest of each participant is, ‘What am I going to get out of it?” But 
where the workbench philosophy of life predominates, the individual’s 
chief interest is not, ‘Where do I come in?’ or ‘What do I get out of it?’ 
but ‘What can I do to help?’ 


*President of La Verne College, La Verne, Calif. 
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“I repeat, therefore, that the problem you raise is hardly worth dis- 
cussing unless the people involved have the right attitude; that is, unless 
they have the workbench philosophy of life, in which case they will 
regard family building as a great enterprise and themselves as partners 
in it. If that is the attitude then the building of an estate becomes a 
part of the larger project of building a family. Business, profession, 
handicraft, or whatever the money-making occupation may be, is sub- 
sidiary to the main enterprise of family building—it is merely the 
foraging ground.” 

I agree with Doctor Carver that right attitude is a fundamental 
characteristic. The sooner each member of the family comes to a reali- 
zation of the part he should play as a producer and contributor to the 
common good the sooner will the family be successful in its enterprises. 

The common term applied to the husband is “The Bread Winner,” 
but in the ideal home he is no more a bread winner than any other 
member of the group. In the division of labor his tasks are different 
from those of other members of the family, but by no means are they 
more important. It is just at this point that many families fail. The 
task of one or the other is given undue emphasis and sooner or later 
the division becomes so great that the happiness of the home is de- 
stroyed. To be sure, the husband should contribute his part to the 
welfare of the family; for the husband who spends his time in ease, 
living at the expense of an income inherited from his relatives, his 
wife, or by the labor of his wife or other members of the group is 
nothing short of a parasite on society, but he who realizes that he 
has a definite responsibility to produce wealth for his family and for 
society in general is one who is worthy to head a home. 

The relation which the wife should sustain to the income of the 
family is a problem on which there are differences of opinion. Doctor 
Theresa S. McMahon, of the University of Washington, College of 
Business Administration, puts it significantly when she says, “Where 
there are no children I see no reason why a woman should depend upon 
her husband for financial support. If she is in poor health the obliga- 
tions of her family are apparent. The same would apply as well to a 
sick husband. The standard of living maintained by the husband and 
wife may be of such a nature as to consume a wife’s energies. The 
real income of the family, then, has been increased to the extent of 
her services. But where these services are performed by others who 
are paid out of the family income, the wife, it seems to me, has no 
economic claim to support. 

“Where there are children the problem assumes a broader aspect 
although fundamentally the above reasoning holds true. The care and 
the culture of children involves economic services and should be taken 
into consideration when measuring the degrees of economic coopera- 
tion between husband and wife. Unfortunately there is an increasing 
number of women whose economic relations to society are wholly 
parasitic.” 

Personally, I am fully convinced that we often lay too little stress 
upon the importance of the tasks of the wife. She who is a home 
builder in the sense of doing her part in the reproduction of the race, 
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in creating a wholesome environment in which children may develop, 
and in accomplishing the ordinary tasks around the home is as im- 
portant a producer as the husband who may manage capital, or a busi- 
ness as a source of income, or who may receive a salary. I agree, how- 
ever, with Doctor McMahon that the wife who has no such duties has 
no economic claim to support. But to me, the woman who fulfills 
her function in the home as a wife or mother contributes far more to 
the happiness of her family group than does the one who commits this 
function to others and spends her time in a vocation which brings a 
direct income. 

The children, moreover, as early as possible should learn to con- 
tribute to the income of the family. Under some circumstances, such 
as in producing various commodities in rural sections, it is easier to 
teach young people this lesson than under other conditions, but no 
children should be permitted to come to maturity without learning the 
art of earning. In rural sections children can be taught very early in 


life to take part in producing. It has been the good fortune of many 


of the leaders of our generation to be brought up on the farm or ranch 
where the tasks of the open country were divided among the various 
members of the family. In our modern life, especially in densely pop- 
ulated cities, we of this generation shall need to be extremely careful 
in teaching our children how to produce if we bring up a generation as 
thrifty as the one which our forefathers gave to us as an inheritance. 

Another matter which commands our attention is an equitable 
basis on which to divide the income. A number of methods are being 
used, three of which we will observe. First, some heads of families 
put the income in common investments and in a common bank account 
and so soon as the parents consider the children capable to use good 
judgment they are allowed to check from the family bank account. 
Another method gives each child of the family a definite allowance at 
regular periods of time. Sometimes this allowance is large enough to 
carry a bank account and make investments; at other times it is only 
enough for incidental expenses. Another method which is being used 
by some homes is to divide the income among the various members 
of the family on a percentage basis. Each one receives an amount 
from the various sources of income whether land, capital, or labor. 
The most serious difficulties with the first two methods, in my opinion, 
are that a child may fail to see the relationship of his effort to the in- 
come which he receives and to appreciate reverses which may come to 
the heads of the family. The latter method requires his income to 
depend absolutely upon the changing income of the group as well as 
upon his own efforts. But whatever method of dividing the income 
which may be used, I think it quite as important for the individual 
to have a sum which he may consider his own as it is for him to feel 
that he is a joint owner of the total income. An individual bank ac- 
count and an investment develop individual initiative, and the rights 
of an individual have their place even in community interests. Every 
member must be given an equal opportunity for personal initiative and 
personal development and at the same time be taught the lesson of 
community interests and mutual welfare. 
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Spending, moreover, is as important as earning. Too many chil- 
dren develop under an environment where they do not learn the art 
of spending and therefore so soon as they launch out upon their own 
resources they proceed to squander their inheritance. The family which 
does not know the lesson of living within the limits of its income 
sooner or later will find itself facing reverses which will destroy the 
happiness of the home. While it is imperative that every family keep 
within the limits of its income, taking into consideration the need of 
saving accounts and charitable work, a family group, nevertheless, may 
live out of tune with its immediate relationships, and thus destroy the 
happiness of the children. They, however, ought to be taught that 
extravagance is decidedly destructive to their own character and also 
robs other groups of the good things of life. They need to learn to 
share their good things with others and to cooperate with the larger 
circles of society for the common good. Some methods of spending 
at this point may be of interest. I, therefore, take the liberty to quote 
again Doctor Theresa S. McMahon. 

“The most successful method, it seems to me, when the members 
of the family show different degrees of thriftlessness and thriftiness, 
is to divide the income into different portions. An adequate allowance 
must be made to meet the expenses of food and rent, etc. There ought 
to be a small sum set aside for the savings account, and the remainder 
divided among the different members of the family to meet their re- 
spective needs. 

“On the other hand, I know of many families where the wife ac- 
cepts as one of her household duties the distribution of the family 
income. She is the buyer while her husband retains an amount suffi- 
cient to cover his incidental needs. But in cases where this latter 
plan is successful the wife and the husband maintain similar standards 
of living which are kept well within the family income. Indeed, it is 
in this kind of a family where savings are apt to be found, for the 
standard of living is often one which is comparatively free from the 
tyranny of social class standards of living. (I use the term ‘social’ 
in its narrower sense.) Where the social standard of valuation is one 
of material display standards of living are apt to be higher than in- 
comes warrant, and discord arises within the family group in the clash 
of unsatisfied wants. 

“There is a third method commonly used but unsatisfactory in 
the light of women’s growing independence. This is the method which 
allows the husband to handle the income and to determine its expen- 
diture. In other words, he pays the bills and assumes full responsi- 
bility. Under these conditions women are conscious of their economic 
dependence, and often conclude that their spending power depends not 
only on the family income but upon the generosity of the bread-winner. 
This situation differs fundamentally from that in which women handle 
the farnily purse. When the husband does it, it suggests the wife’s 
economic dependence; a condition she is apt to be sensitive about, 
and to resent.” 

In the final analysis, the method which works best in each house- 
hold is the one which should be adopted, but under all circumstances 
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a spirit of economic freedom and economic responsibility should prevail. 
A method which I have found quite practical is to pool the common 
expenses of the family, such as rent, food, and household supplies. 
These expenses are paid out of the bank account of the husband and 
wife and the remainder of the income, from whatever source, is 
divided among the different members of the family according to their 
various needs. The husband and wife have a common bank account 
and make common investments. Each child is given a certain per- 
centage of the income out of which he must pay for his own clothing, 
education, recreation, charity, and make his own investments. All 
business transactions of consequence are discussed jointly. In every 
case an attempt is made to teach the child his relation to mutual inter- 
ests and common property, but, nevertheless, he is given the right to 
reap the benefits of his own personal investments and personal labor. 
Each child is expected to keep a definite account of his income and 
expenditures. The method which we have found the most practical 
for our home requires not only the child to keep a definite record but 
also requires the heads of the family to keep a simple set of books. 

In conclusion, I may say that some method of Economic Coopera- 
tion in the Home is advantageous not alone for the happiness of the 
family, but it is imperative also that children learn, while in the home, 
the struggles of life and get experience in meeting them. They need 
to meet these successes and reverses while under the careful direction 
of their elders. They need to learn definite business methods. They 
need to know how to adjust themselves to the various conditions of 
life. Finally, it is of very great importance that they get the lesson 
of cooperation with others in the small group so that they may co- 
operate with larger groups for the welfare of the race. 





























What Is Actually Being Done in the Home 
Mrs. IRENE Mason Harper* 


The notes on which the following observations are based have been 
recorded during the past three years, and concern three children, of 
whom the eldest is now five years of age, and was two years of age when 
the record began. 

I have chosen to use the failures and uncertainties which the notes 
reveal, as starting points. The points at which we parents have hesi- 
tated, have consulted together, have been tempted to fall back upon 
traditional solutions, have failed to think through problems, have been 
disappointed or perplexed in the outcomes, have hcid questions still 
open,—these points will perhaps be fruitful for us and other parents and 
religious workers to consider. Three of these forked roads that we have 
met, I wish to lay before you: (1) the temptation to guide the child’s 
growing consciousness of God in the paths of least resistance; (2) the 
temptation to authoritarianism; (3) the temptation to postpone the 
nurture of the social-democratic attitudes. 

1. The difficulties with which the child grapples in his growing 
consciousness of God are not often fully appreciated. Some of them, at 
least, are the fault of adults. “God made it,” is an easy answer, and 
sometimes a mask for ignorance. Its inadequacy was shown by A’s 
question, first asked at 2 years, 9 months, and repeated in substance 
many times, “How did God make this flower? Did he come right down 
here in the garden and make it?” A detailed answer is clearly demanded 
to such questions, common enough in any parent’s experience. It has 
been quite possible, with this child, to give simple, truthful answers to 
all questions involving natural law, the explanations growing continu- 
ously in complexity. Such answers lead the child away from his groping 
tendency to make his God a magician. Much of the teaching of God as 
creator is open to question here. The conception of God as a spirit, 
and God as our loving Father are complicated by the conception of God 
as a maker of physical things. The way out is in using the scientific 
approach from the beginning,—answering the child’s “How?” 

We are apt to take the easiest way, also, as regards the children’s 
prayers. We spend effort in forming a “habit of prayer,” without con- 
sidering what are really the most desirable prayer habits. I find most 
of my notes on the children’s prayers concerned with training in the 
usual evening prayer of childhood. Without neglecting this, should not 
commensurate thought and time be spent on forming a habit of freely 
and simply turning to God as friend and father, at all times? Shall we 
not judge this habit more essential than fixed habituation to a mechanical 
routine? Would it not be wise for parents to “seize every opportunity 
for praying?” Indeed, this would seem to be peculiarly the part of 
parents in the growth of the child’s fellowship with God, since social 
and formal worship are stressed in the church school. 

Dr. Coe has shown us that the child may also grow in fellowship 
with the Father, through sharing God’s purposes. 


*Metuchen, New Jersey. 
+ This child, a boy, will be referred to as A. 
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The boy, A., at 3 years, 9 months, discovered that his two- 
months-old sister had a cold. Showing great distress and indignation 
in manner, he reproved me, “Mother, God gave us this baby to 
take care of, and now she has caught cold.” So far as I know, no one 
had suggested to him our responsibility to God for the baby’s care. His 
attitude was more probably due, it seemed to me, to the teaching he had 
received in Sunday School about God’s care for us all. I believe he was 
imaginatively sharing with God the meaning of His love and care for His 
children. Many instances of this boy showing fatherly attitudes toward 
the younger children surely show the ways in which his fellowship with 
the Father is growing. 

Again, in controlling children’s experiences so that they will meet 
moral issues with increasing strength and self-mastery, we are rightly 
guiding their growing consciousness of God. “We meet God whenever 
we are faced with a moral alternative.”f All the struggles for self- 
control and the daily crises in learning to live together are therefore 
steps in the nurture of the God-consciousness. The danger is that, in 
stressing the importance of teaching about God, and about prayer, we 
fail to perceive the significance of these less obvious means of fellowship 
with God; i.e., taking problems to Him, sharing His purposes, and meet- 
ing Him in moral choices. 

2. The second forked road is the temptation to authoritarianism. 
This besets the most open-minded and forward-thinking of us. In 
theory, we may accept the fullest implications of democracy in the home; 
but in practice, we fall back on autocracy. The exact point of difficulty 
seems to lie in the realization of how inevitably and frequently the child’s 
desires and purposes are limited by law, and a misunderstanding of the 
method by which the adult may help the child to obey law. Dr. Coe’s 
illuminating analysis of the factors in adult controlt are helpful in this, 
the most insistent of the problems of religious education in the home. 

The first wrong turn is in Bible story-telling. It is easy for parents 
to accept the principle that religious experience is the goal of this kind 
of story-telling, and yet, in practice, make religious 7y.:ormation the 
goal. The demands of A. and B. for stories, have produced a story 
program hardly justifiable from an educative standpoint. It is easy to 
be deceived by the children’s pleasure in stories, into believing that the 
stories function in their lives. Already the tendency is manifest in A. to 
divorce thought from action, to dislike stepping out of a world of imagi- 
nation into a world of reality, to fail to transfer attitudes from one to 
the other. It would be wiser to choose Bible stories more strictly, and 
other stories more definitely and purposefully. Stories should be chosen 
that meet a definite child-problem, and the outcomes in action and char- 
acter should be scrutinized. In such planning may be found the essence 
of wise adult control, a true sharing of experiences among parents and 
children. 

We justify ourselves for yielding to the temptation to give dogmatic 
information, because the child demands it. When A. (age 4 yrs., 2 mos.) 
was listening to the story of Jesus and the children, he asked, “Why did 





+ Dr. Coe. 
¢ Law and Freedom in the School, Coe, pp. 41-46. 
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so many people come to see Jesus?” “They wanted Jesus to help them, 
to make them well of their sicknesses. . . . And then, too, Jesus knew 
more about God than anyone else, and they wished to learn of him.” A. 
interrupted fervently, “I wish Jesus would come here right now, and 
answer my questions about God—you never do.” The questions may 
be answered, of course, but not with a finality of authority. It may be 
made always clear to the children that they are sharing with the parents 
in an on-going, searching, expanding experience. So will they be led 
not to accept these great realities on the authority of others, but to attain 
the blessedness of finding God for themselves. 

If we do otherwise, we shaii fail to foster independent thinking and 
judgment. The scientific approach to life may be as pervasive an influ- 
ence in the home as it has come to be in the best of modern schools. 
Parents and children may share in the learning process, and there may 
be communicated from parents to children the idea that in all branches 
of Fuman knowledge there is still much to discover, as easily as the 
idea that all is settled. “Shall I,” asked A. (age 4 yrs., 11 mos.) “know 
more about gravity than you do, Mother?” This attitude, of expecting 
to learn more, seems especially necessary in our approach to the Bible. 
It would prevent our teaching as fact, in the stage of early childhood, 
what we expect to correct or re-interpret later. 

The authoritarian attitude leads to failure in fostering personal 
responsibility for action and character. It is much easier to enforce 
obedience to the law, “No quarreling with B—”, than patiently to lead 
A. in exploring, “how to have a happy time with B—,” or B—in learning, 
“how to show A. you love him.” The question was asked by A. (5 yrs., 
1 mo.), after evident pondering, “Mother, how does God make me good?” 
The answer, “God does not make you good. He helps you to make your- 
self good.” Some of our thoughtless teaching certainly helps the child 
to shift the responsibility upon other shoulders. 

3. The third forked road presents us the temptation to postpone 
the nurture of the social—democratic attitudes till a later stage of devel- 
opment. Early childhood, we think, is the time of individual develop- 
ment. This is a notion, of course, founded on a false science of the 
development of personality. There is, in the notes, abundant evidence 
of the social character of the child’s personality. Many spontaneous 
expressions of clearly sensed dependence on others, of gratitude, and 
of responsibility for others are recorded. “Who made my hammer, saw 
and plane that Grandpa gave me?” asked A (5 yrs., 0 mos.). On being 
told, “Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co.,” he said, “I want to thank Mr. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. for making them so well. I think he 
must know about boys, and how they always like their toys strong, and 
not fall apart.” On another occasion, (4 yrs., 9 mos.) he said at prayer 
time, “Tell God I want S. and J. (little far-away friends) to have warmer 
blankets than I have this winter.” Then, after a pause, “Tell him just 
to see to it this year. Next year we'll ’tend to it ourselves.” 

How early does a child acquire “sets” in regard to social and eco- 
nomic standards? Dr. Coe has asked this question, and shown us that 
when we begin to teach democracy to adolescents, we are likely to have 
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pupils already strongly set in some anti-democratic attitudes.§ This 
child A was, at the age of 4 yrs., 2 mos., removed from a primitive com- 
munity in a foreign country, to suburban life in America. About one- 
sixth of his questions during the first two months concerned money and 
status. His expressed puzzlements suggest how much is ordinarily ac- 
cepted without question by even such young children. A typical one 
was, “Does God give some people much money, and some people a little 
money? Why doesn’t he give them all the same?” 

The first time A ever heard of soldiers and war (at 4 yrs., 7 mos.) 
was well marked by his extreme excitement and long-continued ques- 
tionings. He came in, breathlessly, eagerly describing a game of older 
companions. Every move in the game was a puzzie to him,—‘*Why do 
soldiers lie down in trenches? Why do bullets whiz overhead? Why 
do they want to shoot each other? Do they want to hurt each other? 
Why don’t they stop?” His conclusion was emphatic. It did not seem 
to be at all influenced by personal fear, but was a condemnation of foolish 
action. “I hope when I grow up they won’t have any wars.”# Later, 
on a visit to a city with his father, the following dialogue ensued, “What 
is that?” “A cannon.” “What is a cannon?” “A big gun to shoot 
with.” “How does it shoot?” “It shoots one of those big balls.” “What 
for?” “To—to kill people.” “What for?” 

The lesson to be learned, obviously, is that this early formation of 
attitudes and sets in relation to social problems demands thought on the 
part of educators. In religious education, in the home, it is important 
to so control the children’s experiences, that they may not produce 
prejudice, but may lead them into open-minded and fair attitudes. Un- 
less parents accept this responsibility for the attitudes of children on 
social problems, religious education in the home will not be rich and full 
and effective in the growing lives. In the earliest years, care and fore- 
thought must be spent to guide the children’s growing consciousness of 
God in freedom, to substitute the scientific approach for the authoritarian 
attitude, and to begin in right ways the nurture of the social- democratic 
attitude. 


§ Law and Freedom in the School, Coe, pp. 105-110. 
#1 should like to emphasize the fact that, so far as we can know, war had never 
been discussed in this child’s presence. 
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Home Training in Religion—The Present Situation and 
The Way Out 


D. L. Ritcute, D. D.* 


It is useless for the Christian Church any longer to ignore bare, 
brown facts. Facts are God’s voices, and the sooner she hears, and 
stands square to those that belong to her own prosperity and the 
world’s good the better for both. The weakness of the Church in the 
world is due to Christian illiteracy. The Christian home, the greatest 
of Christian teachers, has practically ceased to function in the midst 
of Church life. That trouble has been gathering for years, but in the 
last two decades, notwithstanding war-time’s pious resolutions, has 
increased until, with thoughtful people, it is now quite alarming. They 
see that thence disaster comes. If only the Christian faith were half 
as well taught as any of the sciences, or history, or arithmetic is daily 
taught, the Kingdom of God in the world would have a chance. But 
that chance is denied to it today. 

This comparative powerlessness of the Church in the world began 
with the decay of the Church at the fireside. In the past, the Christian 
family has been the first of Christian institutions; mothers, the best 
of teachers, and fathers, the wisest of priests. Burns, in writing of 
the Cotter’s Saturday Night and its family worship, went to the heart 
of things: 

“From scenes like these auld Scotia’s grandeurs rise.” Not of 
Scotland’s grandeurs only, is it true, but of every country that knows 
home training in religion. The family is the germ cell of society; 
home is God’s great institution for growing men and women; all 
experience proves there is no substitute for it; children refuse to grow 
even physically in barracks. The Christian home has been the real 
nursery of the Christian Church. Justin Martyr, in his Apology, 144 
A. D., warned the Roman Emperor against the folly of persecuting 
the Church because it had spread everywhere—in city and town and 
by countryside, in the army, in the civil service and even in the palace 
itself. What had happened? Missionaries had been busy, and all 
manner of Christians had borne faithful witness for Christ. Doubtless; 
but the great thing that happened was that several generations of 
Christian parents had brought up their children in “the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.” So it was that the Church grew and con- 
fronted the Roman Empire. So it still grows today. The really strong 
churches are those that rest on home instruction. Foreign missions 
bear the same witness. The native Christian home and the Mission 
School are the secrets of all our prosperity there. 

Few men or women become Christians after thirty. The number 
is said to be only six per cent. Clearly God’s great harvest day is in 
youth. The early formative years and the later creative years are vital 
to the growing Kingdom of God. The Christian home with its climate 
and instruction, its guidance, its inspiration and its memories has been 
the greatest single factor in Christianizing the world. There was an 


*Principal Congregational College of Canada, Montreal President Religious Educa- 
tion Association, Quebec Province. 
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educational evangelism at the centre of things long before it was so 
much scientifically talked about in the schools, and no amount of it 
elsewhere can really make up for the loss of it in the home. 

But in our generation we have seen the Christian home—indeed, 
home-life itself—crumble to pieces under our eyes. For this many 
reasons are given: economic pressure, social change born of the indus- 
trial revolution, the desertion of the country with its leisurely life 
for the lure and glare and hurry of the city, the imperious demands 
of train and trolley, the multiplicity of engagements invading leisure, 
mere change of fashion and many other things. In all of which there 
is a measure of truth. But the whole truth demands the confession 
of shallowed conviction, the lowering of personal and family ideals, 
the invasion of the Church by the spirit of the world and the loss of 
Christian urgency. As a consequence, Christian parents shift respon- 
sibility on to the church, satisfying conscience by sending their chil- 
dren to a Sunday School sometimes. In that sense, these schools, 
started as mission schools for the neglected, and incapable of being 
more than helpers of home training, have been made the enemies of the 
Christian Church. There are still parents who conscious of their own 
duty, refuse to send their children.to Sunday school. 

And what of some modern inventions here—the automobile, for 
example? Putting the family on wheels it takes it off as a unit with 
some benefits that must be recognized, but it has revolutionized home- 
life, crowded out quiet ways, banished the evening hour and wrought 
havoc in Sunday School and city churches. Long vacations in the 
country where so many parents do not take good family habits, have 
also to answer for some things. Good habits lost in the summer are 
not so easily picked up on return to the city. Indeed, the country holi- 
days with irregular ways, has often cast down the altar by the fireside. 
Think of it; religious rites and teaching are left behind on holiday— 
or a holy time! What confused creatures we are! 

Nor is the whole truth told here until we recognize not only the 
decay of the Church at the hearth, but the difficulty of getting a home- 
life at all. So many worthy people cannot have a home today; the 
most they can command is a dormitory, and crowded at that. They 
cannot even have an eating-room. So foolish is our social organization 
and so imbecile are our national arrangements that we permit soulless 
mannorisms to destroy national, Christian, human life in its very cradle. 
But if there is to be Christian progress in this matter, it can be had 
only by bringing out of our treasury things new and old. The slogan 
for a Christian revolution must therefore be: “The chance of a decent 
home and family life for every worthy pair willing in the orders of 
nature and grace to serve their country and their God.” They cer- 
tainly cannot have it now. In cities it is financially prohibitive. The 
results on the moral life of individuals, families and churches are start- 
ling, and become worse every day. The Kingdom of God is simply not 
getting a chance at the strategic points where the great decisions of 
life are made and its issues determined. The tragedy of the church 
today is that yesterday she looked on the Industrial Revolution and did 
nothing to guide, fashion and inspire it. Rather with an individualistic 
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religion she buttressed the ruthless selfishness of a pitiless economic 
individualism and called it prosperity. Somehow the Evangelical Re- 
vival failed to leaven the Industrial Revolution. The result is the de- 
struction of the church’s bulwarks—the home and the trained Christian 
family. 

But what is being done? What hope is there for tomorrow? What 
can be done? 

First, there is the always encouraging fact that fundamentally the 
Christian faith is caught as well as taught, it is a contagion rather than 
a persuasion. As Pestalozzi said: “The best way for a child to learn to 
fear God is to see and hear a real Christian.” And let us rejoice that 
multitudes of children see in parents earnestly brave, if struggling lives. 
There may be few of the forms of religion in the home, but a love is 
there, guiding, warning, serving, sacrificing for their good, if not say- 
ing much about the Christian faith, yet living by faithfulness. The 
armies of these humble people are our salvation. Without them we 
would have been as Nineveh and Tyre. But what would it mean if 
such struggling faith was clearly articulated, earnestly taught, with 
intelligent sanctions behind it as well as daily inspired? Both church 
and world need an intelligently articulated Christianity—a reasoned 
and reasonable faith, Many young people are earnestly in search for 
it stated in terms they can understand. 

Secondly, there are still those who sanctify the home by family 
worship. They refuse to bow the knee to a social fashion, which has 
been powerful in banishing the altar by the fireside; they will not own 
defeat by the undignified scramble of modern life. They have discov- 
ered that where there is a will there is a way, and bravely do their best 
often in difficult circumstances. The method is a Bible portion accord- 
ing to some Bible-reading syllabus and a short prayer. Sunday sees 
the addition of hymns of praise. But this good custom, common among 
the middle classes—the back-bone of church religion in all lands, has 
suffered rapid decay in the last quarter of a century. The pity of it; 
for it has meant so much in the lives of those who have known it from 
childhood. 

Others use with encouraging results some of the many excellent 
manuals of devotion published in recent years. Variety, freshness, a 
daily challenge to interest mark the best of them, and the spirit of 
worship is quickened by the Christian teaching given. 

Thirdly, the modern Sunday School movement where it is earnestly 
worked and the Home Department made not a thing on paper but a 
life factor in the School—the home in the school and the school in 
the home—is doing much for family religion and the Christian train- 
ing of children. It inspires and guides the best work now done. Ex- 
perience has proved that this is the hardest department to keep func- 
tioning in vigorous health, but wise pastors know how much it means 
in church life, and so they put strength into it both in pastoral visita- 
tion and at the parents’ meetings. That way, through our present 
wilderness, lies the road to Canaan. Much of the best Christian train- 
ing today is given by parents, especially mothers, and, after all, they 
are the greatest teachers, who have themselves grown up in the modern 
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Sunday School and understand its aims, methods and value. To mag- 
nify the reformed Sunday School in the church is therefore a way of 
hope. 

Fourthly, the excellent publications of the modern Sunday School 
movement, e. g.: “The Child’s Bible,” “The Child’s Life of Christ,” 
“Old Testament Stories for Children,” “Paul the Dauntless,” “The 
First Disciples,” “The Book of Saints for Children,” “Nature and Other 
Stories” of various kinds, are doing endless good. With their excellent 
pictures, attractive letter press, and binding they make a fine appeal. 
Children ask for the evening story and love it and parents love it too. 
Would that the best of them were cheaner so that they might reach 
the average home. A sign of the times, too, is the number of evening 
papers with vast circulations that include a portion for children often 
rich in sound Christian teaching. True, it appears in strange com- 
pany, varied competitions, prize-fights, sensational news-garbage, young 
McGuire and the endless “Jiggs” with their very dubious effect on chil- 
dren’s minds, but in the end good is always stronger than evil. And 
what more hopeful than the fact that there is to be published an inter- 
national Christian literature for youth under the editorship of Mr. Basil 
Matthews now settled at Geneva and already busy at a task so rich in 
possibilities. 

Fifthly, Pastors faithful with young people setting out to build a 
home, are doing something to restore family religion. Would that the 
number of such pastors were multiplied. In many churches, too, we 
badly need a new erder of thinking and Christian teaching about the 
things that matter: marriage, home, children, home-training, Christian 
education, the family, and the round of homely virtues that give worth 
and dignity to life. The Christian faith must be presented as “a creature 
not too bright or good for human nature’s daily food.” When are the 
churches to rid themselves of mere “religious yapping,” topical sensation- 
alism, and windy verbiage, misnamed preaching, and give attention to 
teaching as the one thing worth doing. 

Sixthly and to sum up: 

1. The church must return to her function as a teaching institu- 
won. 

2. The modern church school, closely related to the home with 
sound teaching and training in the Christian life, must be the first charge 
on the Church’s budget. 

3. The Christian faith and Bible truth must be as scientifically 
taught as any other subject and the teaching paid for, if need be. 

4. The home altar must again be reared in Christian homes. 

5. The home must again be made the greatest of Christian teachers. 

6. The pastor, duly trained for his task, must give leadership and 
inspiration in the Christian training of children and youth. 

7. The supply of Christian literature for children, especially of 
that which deals helpfully and intelligently with the Bible must be 
increased. 

8. Literature of the best type to help parents must be produced. 

9. The church must cease playing the ostrich—and face the facts, 
and in her nurture no longer leave her young to chance and good luck, 
as Bushnell warned us long ago. 
































What Is the Home Actually Doing in the Religious 
Education of Children? 
C. MELVILLE Wricut, B. A.* 


The data required for the discussion of this subject are obviously 
beyond the realm of actual survey and definite statistics. One might 
submit to several thousand homes a specific questionnaire and reach 
from them conclusions quite partial and inadequate. The method of 
approach has therefore been through impressions of close-up workers 
—ministers, Sunday School teachers, social workers, and those whose 
constant contact with homes of many types warrant certain general 
conclusions. These apply largely to our Canadian constituency but will 
perhaps be found to have wider application. 

(1) It would seem that definite and conscious religious instruction is 

given in only a small and decreasing percentage of homes. 

The general conditions of modern life, especially in cities but in- 
creasing everywhere, seem to militate against formal or systematic 
religious instruction. People live at such high tension, pressed by so 
many outside duties and engagements that it requires keener deter- 
mination and more substantial purpose than is found obtaining gen- 
erally to create the atmosphere needed for regular worship and instruc- 
tion in the family as a whole. 

Moreover to the schools, week day and Sunday, many of the rights 
and duties of a great many homes seem to have been surrendered. 
Because so much is being done fairly effectively by these agencies, the 
consciences of many parents are apparently satisfied and the schools 
are allowed to do in all too many cases the very things the school 
leaders do not want to do, namely supplant and supercede rather than 
supplement the home in carrying through its responsibilities for re- 
ligious instruction. 

And again, the impression of many is clear, that most parents do 
not seem to know how to go about this task. Many have such ideas of 
life and such ideals of success in life that the place of real religion for 
them is not large; certainly they are not profoundly interested in this 
way of expressing and developing religious experience. Many have 
such conceptions of religious instruction as place them in another era 
from ours and they are frankly baffled by boys, girls, and young people 
who are developing a more virile type of religious thought and life. 
And because, (in all too many cases it would seem) parents and children 
live in different worlds of thought as regards these essential matters, 
the issue is not raised very effectively or very often and each is left 
to go a different way. 

(2) But still there is evidence that a great deal more than many realize 

is actually being done in many homes. 

Many workers have reported most encouraging experiences ob- 
served in homes which might be thought indifferent to religious mat- 
ters. The simple, regular recognition of a kindly Providence by forms 
of “Grace at Meat” seems to prevail in most homes and often the chil- 
dren of the family have been instrumental in preserving and giving 
meaning to this observance. 

Again, the demand for practical and understandable books of daily 
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devotions and family worship suggests the fact that many workers find 
that there are being used such helps as are available in many and often 
unexpected places, and people seem willing to use material that appeals 
to them as meeting their needs as they are able to get it. Several 
teachers of Sunday school classes report the daily use of Graded Lesson 
materials in homes where there are children. Many have found recent 
publications in story form for children gaining a large place—especially 
Sunday evenings—in families they know. In addition to these facts 
one sees signs of fairly definite constructive development in many homes 
through the choice of better music, more beautiful pictures, more 
wholesome literature, and more careful selection of entertainment and 
recreation by some families as a whole. 

A significant bit of evidence on the point here being established 
comes from Sunday School leaders of one of our denominations in 
Canada. A new memory course was agreed upon with other denomi- 
nations and has been circulated chiefly in the children’s division of the 
Sunday Schools. This means, of course, that a great deal of coopera- 
tion must be secured from the homes. Thirty-five thousand of the 
pamphlets have actually been circulated in the one denomination in 
the past six months and there is evidence that home training in mem- 
ory work following this course is being done with excellent results. 

It would seem to be true that in hundreds of homes more than we 
ordinarily expect they are doing the best they can with helps they 
have and not without results of far reaching importance. When we 
compare the democratic homes of today with the autocratic homes 
of former times, and realize how much is being done with the sanction 
and cooperation of all—the picture is not altogether one of gloom. 

(3) There is undoubtedly a vast amount of unconscious and indefinite 

religious instruction being done through the homes, depending, 
of course, upon the degree to which the older members are chris- 
tianized. 

This comes out in the attitudes of boys and girls of High School 
age particularly. One is often amazed to discover the depth and 
strength of conviction expressed by these youths when decisions must 
be made on moral and social matters. It is true that we find much 
that is superficial, but the strongest opposition to current standards 
is often found, revealing a steadiness and poise which must have been 
rooted in the home and strengthened by influence there. 

The tests of the past decade have undoubtedly been the most rig- 
orous that any generation ever faced. The testing that many of our 
youth endured (and are yet enduring) in financial, social, and indeed 
nearly all circles of life has repeatedly called upon them to draw upon 
all their reserves of spiritual strength. The verdict seems to be “They 
have stood and are standing well the test.” In a time of readjustment 
almost to the point of upheaval, he would be a pessimist indeed who 
would declare that the youth of today has not stood up well or that 
the prospect is wholly dark. The conviction of practically every worker 
consulted in this connection was that here, beyond all doubt, the 
stability of our homes is being made known—the assurance that the 
broader conceptions of religious living are finding a lodgment in life. 
If more were needed to establish this judgment one need only cite the 
expression often heard from young parents “Our children must have 
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the chances that we never had along these lines” i. e. of religious up- 
bringing. 

(4) Consideration of this problem has suggested certain very definite 

and practical steps that may be taken: 

(a) The securing of closer cooperation of those agencies that 
influence public opinion, that inspiration may be given towards higher 
ideals in home life and disintegrating forces neutralized or at least 
reduced to minimum. The pulpit, the press, and the theatre ought to 
be enlisted so far as is possible to preserve the primacy and the sanctity 
of the home as the fundamental social institution. Forces need to be 
consolidated which will crowd out caricature of home life and present 
somewhat more adequately than has been done the attractive and ele- 
vating factors which the home represents. 

(b) Provision should be made for still more attractive and con- 
crete literature for use in the home. While, as already indicated, a 
great deal of pamphlet literature and many books of devotion have 
been circulated, the field is so large that only the fringes are yet 
touched. Perhaps one of the finest contributions that could be made 
at the present time would be through a magazine prepared from the 
viewpoint of the religious educator with material for daily use, 
supplemented by articles of live character, showing how desirable re- 
sults may be secured and how the principles represented in modern 
religious education may be effectively worked out in the home. 

(c) A continent-wide campaign in all denominations for the train- 
ing of parents along certain practical lines is evidently long overdue. 
Even where short courses of eight to twelve weeks have been conducted 
the response has been splendid. What might not a united effort mean? 
The influence of such projects as represented in “Father and Son,” 
“Mother and Daughter,” and “Children’s Week” gatherings has been 
very great. Their extension and more definite direction would un- 
doubtedly strengthen the home. 

(d) An effort on the part of leaders in religious education to have 
systematic visitation of homes by teachers and leaders of boys’ and 
girls’ activities would undoubtedly lead to more vital relationships 
between church and home—avoiding overlapping and accomplishing 
that measure of cooperation that is essential. This is especially desir- 
able in the case of teen age boys and girls and can in many cases be 
made contributory to such group meetings in the homes as shall mate- 
rially help both group and home life. Almost invariably leaders in 
religious education are welcomed with a heartiness that cannot be sur- 
passed in the average home. They have a contribution to make to 
national life through purposeful visitation and conference with parents 
that would seem to be of far reaching possibility. 

(e) Above all, through our religious education agencies the broader 
and more virile conception of religion that relates to every phase of life 
may be.interpreted and applied. The emphasis on expressional activi- 
ties and the continual stressing of dependable behaviour as the test of 
life and religious experience will doubtless go farther as a result of 
work among the young than through any other method or agency. It 
is just this that the social life of our time needs—the realization that 
there is a Christian WAY of life and that it must be practiced first in 
home relationships, then in every walk of life. 








Case Work in Religious Education 


MarGAreET E. Forsytu* 


Religious education in recent years has been tremendously inter- 
ested in bringing society and the individual child together. The best 
teachers have been engaged in encouraging initiative; in leading the 
child to make new and interesting discoveries in the world in which 
he lives. If they discovered difficult traits of character, they have had 
him examined by a doctor. Tonsils and adenoids have been removed 
and teeth fixed. Some teachers (busy as they were) have visited the 
home to talk with the parents about their children’s problems. 

But in the teacher’s multiplicity of duties a scientific study of each 
child in his own home and in his neighborhood has been neglected. Also 
the child’s obvious difficulty may have been removed, but the real 
problem which is presented by the other members of the family has been 
neglected. 

Then, too, we have paid very little attention to the child who 
appeared to be normal. No effort has been made to increase the con- 
tributions he might make in life by a survey of the family resources. 

Religious education is interested in the whole life of the individual. 
To see him in a Sunday School class or in an athletic club is sharing 
only part of his life. In the home, through the acquaintance with his 
mother, sisters and brothers a new idea is often gained. We see him 
playing with his friends, come to know him in his school, in his favorite 
haunts during leisure time. “We must know these things or all we 
may lead the boy or girl to desire will be weakened or many a time 
lost,” says Doctor John H. Finley in his book entitled “The Debt 
Eternal.” 

Such a study is part of any comprehensive educational plan for 
developing the personality of the individual. It may be called case 
work. 

Since the term case work is well understood today in social work 
and a certain technique has been developed in that field we would do 
well to study carefuily the principles developed there and see how we 
could use them in religious education. 

Although religious education is carried on in other institutions, in 
order to make what we say concrete, we shall consider case work as 
it may be carried on in the church. 

There are two approaches to case work. One is when we are called 
upon to meet emergencies which have occurred in some family who 
comes to us for aid. Immediate hospital care may be needed; a truant 
child may be the difficulty; legal advice may be sought; or vocational 
guidance asked for. 

The second approach is the deliberate effort on the part of the 
church worker to become acquainted with the family; to discover the 
family assets and liabilities and to have definitely in mind opportunities 
that may be given the family to express itself in wider fields of activity. 
This is the positive approach. 
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Either of these two approaches is very reasonable. In the first 
case, we often know very little of the families. As rapidly as possible 
we try to adjust the difficulties. There is a grave danger that we will 
feel virtuous when we have tided the family over this difficulty and 
wait for the next emergency to arise. Rather we should have thought 
of this difficulty as a beginning and have undertaken to study with 
the families the underlying causes. 

For example, not long ago a family came to our church for aid. 
The mother told us that she had gotten into a quarrel with her next 
door neighbor and that this neighbor had thrown knives and forks at 
her. Our client was somewhat disfigured but not badly hurt. We 
took care of her immediate needs. With that we stopped. Within a 
few days another serious emergency arose. The husband fell ill at 
his work and was taken to the nearest hospital. With this second 
emergency we decided to go into the case thoroughly. We asked for 
the help of a family welfare society. Together we met the emergency 
and have worked out definite plans for the future. It was found out 
that the man, although having been in this country over twenty years 
had not taken out his first citizenship papers. The six children have 
had a medical examination, the mother is to consult a psychiatrist. A 
relative has been found who will be glad to supplement the family in- 
come until the father returns to work. 

The second approach to the home is the finer one. We enter to 
make a friendly call. Often we go because we are teachers or club 
leaders of the children. We are interested in the children’s future and 
therefore in the family’s future. On one such visit the worker was 
delighted to listen to the family’s history, to glance at the old family 
album, to hear Anna’s painful attempt to render “Traumerei” on the 
violin. The oldest daughter was graduating from the ninth grade and 
the visitor was happy to know that she was planning to go through 
High School. The child had an unusual gift for interpretive dancing 
so the mother was paying for private lessons. The visitor heard that 
the father was earning a good wage. She noticed the books that Rose 
was reading and instead of telling her better books to read, she made a 
trip to the library and asked the librarian to look out for Rose when 
she came in to get books the next week. Not content with this she 
wrote to a young cousin who was a great reader. It was suggested 
by the worker that a correspondence between these two girls might 
be very worth while since the interest in which they both shared was 
books. The church worker’s cousin began the correspondence and men- 
tioned some of the books she was reading and why she liked them. 
Rose rushed to the church as soon as she received the first letter and 
within two days she had gotten from the library all of the books which 
the other child had suggested. 

Another interesting example was a case discussed in a district 
case work conference recently. The family was referred to the family 
welfare society by the club leader who knew one of the boys. The 
family wanted no financial aid. The oldest daughter who was the head 
of the family seemed to be taking good care of her sister and two 
brothers. The person who referred the case felt that the girl was 
rather young to assume the responsibility of the family and that she 
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would need friendly advice and guidance. The entire committee was 
delighted not to have some emergency to meet but rather the consid- 
eration of a plan for every member of the family which might give 
each one greater opportunities. How much more we could do if we 
considered families in a positive way, not waiting for the appearance 
of symptoms of disease. 

There are a number of definite ways in which we could follow 
case work methods in order to improve the quality of our work in 
religious education. One way is investigating all the facts before a 
diagnosis is given. Because one worker did not take the time to get 
in touch with the mother of one of her clients the family welfare society 
wasted hundreds of dollars. The mother lived in a nearby city and 
would have been willing and able to have supported her daughter. 

Friendly visits are worth while if something is done as a result 
of the visit or some “lead” is gotten which is followed up. If the 
worker is content only to drink tea and gossip or to read an ill-chosen 
Biblical passage, pray and depart, one questions whether such time 
were well spent. 

Perhaps the phase of case work which church workers ignore most 
is record keeping. Mary Richmond gives, in her book on “Social 
Diagnosis,” three reasons why records are essential. She says “that 
they are a guide to future action in behalf of the person recorded; that 
they furnish material for training other workers; that they are the 
basis for statistical studies.” 

The kind of case records kept would vary with the community. 
However if there were a family record left by every church worker 
for his successor describing the assets of the family and what has 
been done to encourage different members of a family to better their 
conditions, then the new worker could continue the work already 
started. As an illustration there was a church family which had had 
numerous difficulties a year ago. The former church worker had spent 
hours of time trying to adjust the truant boys to their home. In doing so, 
she had had several medical and mental examinations which would 
have been of the greatest assistance. No records were left, the worker 
had gone to a foreign field. No one knew any definite facts, not even 
the names of the doctors who had given the examinations. So the new 
church worker had to start in at the beginning to work with the family 
in solving its problems. 

At the present time there are many practical difficulties to case 
work in the church but these may be met if the church worker is con- 
vinced of the value of this work. 

Usually there is not a large enough staff to keep extended records. 
One way of remedying this lack is by recording only the essential facts 
on record cards; and by keeping them accurately and up-to-date. An- 
other way is for the worker to refuse to do more work than she has 
time to record properly. 

Another factor that makes case work in the church difficult is the 
confidential nature of it. Our families are afraid that we may disclose 
their secrets to neighbors. This is a real difficulty. One Polish worker 
whom I knew was seriously hindered in her work among her own 
people. They would talk freely to an American worker from outside 
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their community but they hesitated to confide in this worker who lived 
in their midst. This means that our work will be much slower, estab- 
lishing greater confidence on each visit. Another difficulty arising 
from the confidential nature of the records is that the folks who han- 
dle them do not always appreciate just how much responsibility they 
have in keeping these histories confidential. The case worker is respon- 
sible for guarding these records and she should keep them under lock 
and key. It is her responsibility to explain to all other members of 
the staff the reason for this care. 

Often the church worker is not skilled enough to diagnose the social 
situation and carry out the prolonged treatment. Then the church 
worker should call in other agencies. “The use of expert advice saves 
time and assures better results.” 

This leads to the discussion of cooperation among agencies. The 
church is in the neighborhood. It naturally reaches out to the homes 
of all those who come into its activities and tries to make everyone 
feel that the church is a family. 

The church must meet other agencies and cooperate. A number 
of agencies working together on a difficult problem may accomplish 
something where one would fail. In order to make this clear, let me 
tell about a certain family where the father was ill and out of work. 
and only one member of this family, the oldest boy, was working. An 
agency which encouraged children to go on to get further training 
after they were of working age, was supplementing the earning of the 
family by a small weekly allowance. Two other boys were of working 
age and the mother suddenly decided to take both boys out of school 
in order to supplement the income. The church worker discovered 
this fact first. She notified the other agency and by getting a family 
welfare society to give temporary relief, both boys were kept in school. 
The mother was an extremely difficult person to deal with. But the 
three case workers having united on a plan, were able to persuade 
her to give up the idea of getting working papers for her boys. 

When the church worker has to call in the family welfare society 
to give relief, it is necessary for her to give every possible aid in get- 
ting the family to cooperate. If she has any criticism in the light of 
factors unknown to the welfare society, she should give such criticism 
to the society rather than to the client. 

Where churches use the confidential exchange in the cities and 
cooperate intelligently with other societies, there is very little question 
as to whether the church should do social case work or not. Family 
welfare societies appreciate such cooperation. 

For the sake of the children and the young people under our care; 
for the sake of those who are to be our successors in this field. it be- 
hooves us to pursue with vigor the case work method in religious 
education. Without it our curriculum will be very ineffective and our 
influence with the children many a time off-set by an indifferent or 
unfriendly attitude in the home. It would be well to keep in mind the 
aim of social case workers which Miss Richmond stated “as the better- 
ment of the individuals or families, one by one, as distinguished from 
their betterment in the mass.” 





Cooperation of the Home and the School 
Joun E. Stout, Ph.D.* 


Distribution of responsibility between the home and the school 
is not a new question. It has been discussed upon both a quantitative 
and qualitative basis and on the whole, discussion has not been very 
fruitful. On the one hand the school has been accused of an attempt 
to usurp the educational function of the home; on the other, the home 
has been charged with a desire to shift its responsibility to the school. 
Not a little of the discussion has been devoted to an attempt to deter- 
mine which of these institutions has the major responsibility for the 
education of the child. Some of it has concerned itself with an en- 
deavor to secure a proper distribution of educational functions between 
parents and teachers. None of it, however, led to definite acts of co- 
operation until recently for reasons which are entirely obvious. 

In the first place it is not true that our schools have been attempt- 
ing to deprive the home of any of its rightful functions. Neither is it 
true that parents in general have consciously shirked their responsi- 
bilities to their children. Some teachers have perhaps been over-ambi- 
tious in extending the work of the schools, but well informed teachers 
have always recognized the large part which parents should play in 
the education of their children. Too many parents because of ignorance 
or indifference, have not assumed their full share of responsibility, and 
the schools have been compelled to enlarge their programs in the inter- 
ests of the children. The fact still remains, however, that the great 
majority of parents have not been derelict in their duty as they have 
seen it and have done their best in an endeavor to support the schools 
and to cooperate with it. Lack of good intentions on either side has 
not been the real difficulty. 

Discussion has been fruitful only in the degree that the real prob- 
lem of cooperation has been clearly defined. Intelligent distribution 
of functions is not possible in the absence of certain conditions neces- 
sary to both home and school in any successful attempt to cooperate 
in the education of children. For example, it is only when parents and 
teachers have common objectives, and a common program, that co- 
operation is possible. Further, both objectives and program must be 
such as to make it possible for each institution to make the contribu- 
tions it is capable of making taking into account the limitations under 
which it necessarily carries on its work. 


CHANGING CONCEPTION OF EDUCATION 


The greatest single factor in the progress which is being made 
in the cooperation of home and school is the changing conception of 
education. As long as education was conceived merely in terms of 
acquiring tools of learning, about the only thing the home could do 
was to turn the child over to the school. It could see to it that he 
attended school regularly and was supplied with the necessary text books. 
In most cases the home did these things to the best of its ability. The 
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home could do but little more when education was defined in terms 
of mental discipline and general culture, because here again the study 
of books was almost the only source of either. 

It was only when we had reached the point that the educative 
process was thought of in terms of health, play, avocations, vocations, 
and concrete social relationships, that any real cooperation became pos- 
sible. Books now ceased to be the only source of knowledge. Attitudes, 
interests, ideals, motives and habits not only controlled experience but 
became the fruits of experience. Only when conduct became the in- 
clusive objective of education, could the home and the school. have 
a common objective in which each could actively and intelligently 
participate in achieving. 

This changed conception of education had two inevitable results. 
First, the school recognized as never before its own limitations. It 
became obvious at once that physical fitness could not be secured by 
the school unaided. In fact, the school alone can do comparatively 
little. Food, clothing, sleep, sanitation are all matters over which it 
can exercise little or no direct control. To be sure, it can and does 
teach the child what should be done in these matters, but this has iittle 
value if the teaching is not carried over into action. Except within 
rather narrow limits the school found itself quite helpless in carrying 
out an effective program of health education. It has now become 
entirely evident that the health objective of education cannot be reached 
by the school alone. 

The same may be said of the other more important ultimate ob- 
jectives of modern education. The right use of leisure time cannot be 
learned alone in the school. Even reading as a means of spending 
leisure time cannot be directed by the school without intelligent and 
sympathetic cooperation of other agencies among which is the home. 
In spite of the effort made by the school to cultivate the “habit” of 
reading good literature, investigations have shown conclusively that it 
has not succeeded. One of the reasons clearly revealed is that the 
proper environment outside of school necessary to the formation of 
reading habits has been lacking. 

When the school, particularly those of elementary and secondary 
grades, undertook the task of prevocational and vocational education its 
own limitations were immediately apparent. It could furnish neither 
incentive nor opportunity except within rather narrow limits. This 
effort to bring into the school room these interests and activities has 
resulted in vitalizing and enriching the educative process. But this 
result has in turn revealed the fact that the school unaided cannot meet 
the demand. 

The attempt to realize the so-called social objective of education 
has put the school under tremendous strain. It cannot be attained 
merely, or even largely, by providing information concerning the nature 
and extent of social relationships. Disposition and ability to sustain 
these relationships are acquired only when opportunity is provided 
for experiencing them. Here again the limitations of the school become 
apparent. Certain social relationships of transcendent importance can 
neither be brought into the school as one would bring material for the 
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laboratory or books for the library nor created out of social school 
contacts. These relationships can be developed only out of social con- 
tacts which for the most part lie outside the immediate school environ- 
ment. 

The second thing that has happened as a result of this broader 
and more vital concept of education is the recognition on the part of 
the home that these objectives are also its objectives in the education 
of children. It follows, therefore, that parents and teachers must co- 
operate, having these objectives in common. This can be accomplished 
by a common understanding which in turn requires common knowledge 
concerning both ends and means. Many parents now understand that 
they have something more to do than merely turn their children over 
to the school to be educated. They realize that they have something 
definite to do and a home environment must be created and maintained 
with reference to the performance of certain specific educational func- 
tions. 

A NEW PROGRAM OF EDUCATION 

An enlarged and more vital concept of education calls for a pro- 
gram correspondingly enlarged and vitalized. Any successful plan of 
cooperation of home and school requires a proper distribution of func- 
tions in the light of the nature and extent of the program. These two 
fundamental considerations have in recent years received constantly 
increasing attention on the part of both parents and teachers. Through 
parent-teachers associations and in other ways programs have been 
worked out and functions of both home and school more clearly de- 
fined. Fortunately these have not been merely paper programs. On 
the contrary actual plans of practical procedure have been provided 
and are now in practice in many parts of the country. 

Progress has been made chiefly along three lines, although more 
or less successful attempts have been made in several additional lines. 
The three types of education in which mcst has been done are health, 
vocations and citizenship. Definite and detailed school-home programs 
have been worked out for each of these and actual cooperation secured. 

An analysis of the present wide-spread attempts to promote health 
education clearly reveals the difference between the old practice and the 
new. Two points of difference are at once apparent. First, the school 
is teaching and the child is learning a type of subject matter which 
can be carried over into practice. This was not true of the old type 
of subject matter except in a very limited way—almost negligible. 
The old text book was a “physiology” while the new is a health book. 
Whatever theory about the matter may have been, as a matter of prac- 
tice the child acquired very little information that he was expected to 
carry over into daily living. Relatively speaking, he learned consid- 
erable about anatomy and physiology but little or nothing about hy- 
giene. He knew that some bones were long and others short; some 
were round and still others flat. Of muscles there were many and of 
nerves still more. Descriptive terms were numerous—radius, ulna, 
femur, biceps, triceps, sympathetic, cranial, spinal—all of which he 
learned, Unfortunately, however, nothing was done about it, In fact 
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nothing could be done and cooperation of the home was not only un- 
necessary but impossible. 

The new type of subject matter is of a very different kind and is 
taught from a wholly different point of view. A shift of emphasis 
from knowledge about the body to actual care of the body has taken 
place. The aim now makes inevitable fruitful subject matter and 
activities if only ordinary intelligence is used in selection. 

The second striking thing about this new health education is its 
actual extension into the home. In the very nature of things it cannot 
stop with the school. Children learn things at school which not only 
permit something to be done in the home but require it. Parents now 
see that they have something to do which can be done best and in some 
cases only in the environment of the home. Only when a basis is 
secured upon which the home and school can cooperate, is it possible 
to formulate a cooperative program. This having been done, numerous 
examples could be cited of successful health programs actually being 
carried out. These are by no means confined to cities and towns, but 
extend to rural communities as well. In fact, some of the most suc- 
cessful ones are found in rural communities. 

Vocational Education so far as public schools are concerned is of 
recent origin. Tradition, therefore, has played no part in its develop- 
ment. It is true that educational theory which placed considerable 
emphasis upon “education of the hand” resulted temporarily in a pro- 
gram confined almost entirely to the school. But this soon gave way 
to a much more vital conception of the meaning of vocational educa- 
tion and this in turn resulted in the formulation of a program which 
the school unaided could not carry out. The cooperation of other agen- 
cies was sought among which was the home, particularly in agriculture, 
using the term in the broad sense and in domestic science. Strangely 
enough at first, there was considerable indifference and even opposi- 
tion to the school expanding its work to include these two subjects. 
Fathers and mothers naturally resented the implication that they were 
not capable of teaching their boys and girls all they needed to know 
about farming and house-keeping. But when it was shown to them 
that this type of education was a co-operative enterprise and that both 
school and home had contributions to make, indifference and opposi- 
tion gave way to interest and participation. The recognition of this 
interdependence of parents and teachers in the education of children 
is chiefly responsible for the great progress made in recent years in 
rural education. 

The limits of this paper prohibits detailed discussion of this great 
educational movement. Its significance is not limited to its vocational 
aspect. One finds its chief meaning and value in a more intelligent 
conception of the nature of the educational task and the mutual respon- 
sibility of the home and the school in its performance. 

Education for citizenship has had much the same development as 
has health education, and an even earlier origin. The process was at 
first conceived merely in terms of acquiring a certain body of knowl- 
edge about constitutions and legislative enactment and this point of 
view largely determined educational practice until after the beginning 
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of the present century. Civil government, or civics, was regarded as a 
school subject, the theory being if children acquired certain informa- 
tion about the organization and functions of government that they 
would become good citizens. 

In the first place, this was a very narrow and one sided view of 
citizenship which restricted educational procedure to formal instruc- 
tion quite barren of results. The home could have little or no part in 
civic education thus conceived. No program of cooperation could be 
worked out on this basis, for the reason that common objectives were 
lacking. What was needed was a broader and more vital concept of 
citizenship which placed emphasis upon conduct in a rather wide range 
of social relationships. Thus conceived training for right conduct could 
be secured only through experience gained in the discharge of respon- 
sibilities inherent in the various social contacts, some of which and the 
most important ones could not be found in school. 

When citizenship is given a definite moral and ethical basis civic 
education becomes a matter of daily living both inside and outside the 
school. Instruction still remains an important factor, but activities are 
necessarily given a large place which establishes the point of contact 
between the school and the home. It is this point of contact which 
makes possible a co-operative program and enables parents to have a 
large share in the education of their children. 

It should not be assumed that the educational programs herein 
referred to are separate and distinct either in theory or practice. They 
should be regarded rather as points of emphasis in an enlarged and vital- 
ized program of education in which home and school actually participate. 
The child is the center of interest and his needs and capacities are 
the controlling factors. This constitutes the point of view in determin- 
ing educational objectives and in selecting means and methods for their 
realization. 

CO-OPERATION IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The need of much better co-operation of the home and the church 
in the religious education of children is apparent. It is not, however, 
our purpose to enter into a detailed discussion of this subject, but only 
to point out that experience in the field of public education should be 
utilized in the solution of the problem. Success in that field has been 
attained only by persistent effort in securing those conditions upon which 
co-operation depends. In the first place, religious education must be 
conceived in terms of objectives common to the home and the church. 
The child is the center of interest and his needs and capacities are 
limitations at the various stages of his development determine these 
objectives. They cannot be superimposed in the teaching of religion any 
more than they can in the teaching of anything else. 

The first step is to redefine religious education in such way as to 
make possible intelligent distributions of functions between the church 
and the home. Here, as in the case of public education, the fundamental 
question is not which institution has major responsibility. It is rather 
a question of entire responsibility shared on a basis of what each can do 
best in the light of its limitations and possibilities. For example, in 
health education it is not possible to determine what contribution either 
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the home or the school should make until we know the task in its 
entirety. More than this, we must know what each can contribute in 
view of the nature and extent of its control over the life of the child. 
There are some things the school cannot do well, if at all, just because 
it is a school and other things the home cannot do well, if at all, just 
because it is a home. 

The second step requires that we enlarge our program of religious 
education to conform to our enlarged conception of the process. Ideals 
concerning health and citizenship find expression in programs providing 
for an extension of control to daily living. Ideals concerning religion 
must find expression in a similar way. In either case instruction must 
not only be such that it can carry over into conduct, but life situations 
must be so utilized that carrying over is inevitable. Religious education 
in any real sense is impossible, confined merely to a church program just 
as health education in any real sense is impossible confined merely to a 
school program. In either case we deal with the same child and the 
home cannot be left out of account just because here is where the carry- 
ing over into conduct must largely take place. 

The church can secure the co-operation of the home in precisely the 
same way that many public schools are now securing it. Parents and 
teachers in either case can work together only when they have common 
knowledge of the child, of the objectives involved in his education, and 
of the means and methods to be employed. There is no short cut for 
either parents or teachers in acquiring this knowledge. It is acquired 
only by painstaking effort motivated by interest and guided by intelli- 
gence. Neither program nor distribution of function is possible until 
there is common understanding of the nature and extent of the educa- 
tional task. 








Inter-Action of Week-Day Schools of Religion and the 


Home 


Frank M. McKippen* 


This study is divided into three parts. The first part consists of 
a brief review of what is actually being done to secure interaction 
between the home and the week-day school of religion. In the second 
part an attempt is made to suggest the modern conception of the aim 
and method of religious education as they relate to the home. The 
third part is devoted to a discussion of ways of promoting helpful 
inter-action in the future. The observations and suggestions of this 
paper have to do primarily with grade children. 


CURRENT METHODS OF STIMULATING HELPFUI. TINTER-ACTION BETWEEN THE 
WEEK-DAY SCHOOLS OF RELIGION AND THE HOME 


Perhaps the most helpful and practical approach to the problem will be 
through a review of what inter-action is actually being secured. The best 
results obtained at present will provide, at least, a point of departure in dis- 
covering ideal lines of development in the future, and will constitute a basis 
for further experimentation. A review of present efforts in this field 
brings to light a wide range of activities which grow out of various concep- 
tions of curricula building and teaching method and of different ideas of 
what is desired in the way of home co-operation. These efforts include, on 
the one hand, activities designed to create sympathetic interest and general 
co-operation on the part of parents in the week-day schools. On the other 
hand, they involve activities which seek to secure the intelligent participation 
of parents in the most modern and progressive methods of providing charac- 
ter development and religious nurture. 

I. Enlistment of interest, understanding and support among parents. 

The most frequently used and successful methods of securing general 
interest and co-operation are the following: 

Enrollment literature —All who are actually engaged in the development 
and supervision of week-day schools of religion have come to understand 
how essential to the immediate and ultimate success of such schools are the 
interest and general co-operation of parents. Children must be enrolled if 
the schools are to operate with effectiveness. Pupils must attend their classes 
in religion with punctuality and regularity. So, virtually the first inter-action 
occurs when a card or other form of invitation comes into the home, asking 
that the child of the home be enrolled in the class for the study of religion. 
Discussion occurs ; the attitudes of father and mother are revealed ; these are 
joined with that of the child, and out of the discussion comes the composite 
attitude of the home. This attitude may be stated thus. “We would like for 
John to take Bible study, but his school studies require so much time, we 
have decided to postpone his enrollment in the class.” Thus, not all of the 
inter-action between the home and the week-day school of religion is secured 
through the enrolled pupil. Or the decision may be, “Harold seems to have 
his hands full with his school subjects but we want him to have all the Bible 
study he can get.” Or, “We are not sending Ruth, for the classes are held 
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in a Methodist Church. We belong to the Baptist Church and we do not 
want Ruth taught the Methodist doctrines.” 


The printed enrollment literature is, in many communities, part of a defi- 
nite effort to educate parents in an understanding of the purpose of the week- 
day school. Not only does this announcement in many places carry a state- 
ment of the details of organization, but it also gives to parents a clear state- 
ment of what the schools propose to do and how the home may co-operate. 


Parents’ meetings and parent-teacher organizations represent widely and 
effectively used means of securing a reaction from the home. In inaugurat- 
ing the week-day schools of religion in Oak Park, Illinois, several years ago, 
the writer organized a team of interested workers and met with the ten par- 
ent-teacher associations connected with the city schools in an effort to 
arouse interest in and to bring about thorough understanding of the work, 
and to secure the co-operation of parents in the project. One outstanding 
result was the correction of misunderstanding regarding the aim and nature 
of the proposed week-day schools. In Englewood, N. J., this winter, the fol- 
lowing attendance was reported in parent-teacher meetings held in connec- 
tion with week-day schools: 

10 families attending out of a possible 60 families (stormy weather.) 

60 families attending out of a possible 100 families. 

30 families attending out of a possible 150 families. 

60 families attending out of a possible 100 families. 

Teachers and supervisors of schools of religion are frequently requested 
to speak before parent-teacher associations, mother’s meetings and church 
congregations. These efforts serve to enlist interest in and co-operation with 
the week-day schools. 

Demonstrations and exhibits. Another commonly used and successful 
method of arousing interest and co-operation on the part of parents has taken 
the form of a public demonstration or exhibition. Owing to the inability of 
many parents and the unwillingness of others to visit the classes in regular 
session, supervisors have resorted to the use of certain classes and activities 
in actually demonstrating before a group the nature of the school work. Al- 
though this method may easily become unwholesome for the pupils con- 
cerned, it has proven very effective in leading parents to a better understand- 
ing of the work. Parents are frequently heard to say after such a demon- 
stration, “Why, I had no idea the religious school was like what we saw and 
heard today.” 

Visitation. A number of schools report attempts at holding visitation 
week, a time when a special effort is made to get parents, especially mothers, 
to visit the classes personally. In some cases, through a mother’s meeting or 
parent-teacher association, a visitation committee of mothers is appointed for 
a stated time to keep in touch with the work through visitation and to encour- 
age other parents to occasional attendance upon the classes. 

Letters and reports. Many of the schools now in operation provide for 
some kind of a regular or occasional report to the parents on the work of 
the school and the child. This varies from letters asking for funds or relat- 
ing to regularity of attendance to a carefully prepared monthly report of the 
pupil’s work. In some schools a monthly card is sent to the home register- 
ing the pupil’s progress in such matters as application, interest, co-operation 
and scholarship, with a special report attached, dealing with any specific prob- 
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lems peculiar to or any marked achievement of the pupil. A number of 
schools report many telephone calls to homes on the part of the teacher re- 
garding the work of the pupil. Such serve to establish a definite contact 
and provide a basis for closer co-operation. 

II. Efforts to secure co-operation of parents in the essential activities of 
the educative process. 

Week-day school teachers and supervisors in many cases are putting 
forth efforts to secure the co-operation of parents and the home circle in some 
of the specific activities included in the religious educational process as pro- 
moted by the week-day class. 

Reports and letters, going into the home periodically, have already been 
suggested. Those referred to in this connection involve more than a mere 
report. They are suggestive to parents of the specific, objectives and current 
emphasis of the class work in which the child shares. For instance, some 
reports are designed primarily to bring to the attention of parents any par- 
ticular deficiency, either in attitude, activity or accomplishment of the pupil, 
or are a special recognition of unusual merit. Reports may suggest to par- 
ents that the school is seeking to build certain habits, establish certain at- 
titudes, or modify conduct, which carry over into the home life, and in the 
achievement of which the influence and help of the home are sought. 

Home work. This includes such assignments as daily Bible readings 
outside the class, text book study, participation in the prayer life of the home, 
or securing parental help in forming and saying prayers. In Oak Park, Illi- 
nois, the pupils take home, once each month, a mimeographed list of Bible 
readings, one for each day definitely related to the text book material and 
pupil is using in the class room. Opportunity is given the parent to report in 
writing the number of these the pupil has read with all the family, with part 
of the family, or alone. This winter hundreds of copies have been reported 
upon by parents. Inter-action at this point is further reported as including 
the encouragement parents give pupils to engage in home study by providing 
quiet for study. by making available Biblical and extra Biblical supplementary 
books, and by leading pupils to feel the importance of the work. In schools 
where regular text books are owned and used by pupils, these books are 
often read by the parents or to the parents by the pupils. 

Reports come from many sources to indicate that some definite helpful 
inter-action occurs in the matter of prayer. In cooperating with their chil- 
dren in the prayer life suggested by the week-day school, many parents have 
re-discovered prayer in their own lives, and many families have re-established 
family altars and grace at the table, the pupil of the religious school partici- 
pating in the prayer life, and even leading and educating the parent in this 
experience in religion. 

Visitation in the homes by teachers or others employed in the week-day 
school has been established in a few instances as a definite part of the effort 
to secure helpful inter-action. In some cases the teacher or supervisor calls 
upon the home just as difficult situations or problems arise touching the pupil 
of the home and as time permits. In Gary, Indiana, for several years each 
teacher has had one day during which she visits among the homes represented 
in her classes instead of teaching. This has proven very effective in securing 
co-operation from parents and in developing wholesome inter-action. The 
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number of homes reached in a day by one teacher var es from ten (10) to as 
high as thirty (30) and forty (40). 

In Dayton, Ohio, the week-day school staff for the community includes 
a full-time paid home visitor. Her work is considered, by those in charge, 
to be unusually effective because of her tact, ability, and training. She at- 
tends all teacher’s meetings, visits classes, and keeps herself thoroughly in- 
formed regarding the work of the school. Not only does such a visitor 
correct innumerable misconceptions about the schools and their work, but 
she also helps mothers in their own problems with the child in the home-life 
itself. In addition, through her reports on her visits, she gives to the teach- 
ers an insight into the home conditions surrounding a child who may be a 
problem in the school, thus enabling the teacher to act with more complete 
information. In individual church week-day schools some teachers closely 
identified with or directly employed by the church engage in such visitatior 
in the homes as time permits and acute cases of unresponsiveness require. 


THE AIM AND METHOD OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AS THEY 
RELATE TO THE HOME 


What is the aim of the week-day school of religion? An elaborate treat- 
ment of this question is neither necessary nor possible here. The supple- 
mentary aims of these schools, such as the increase of the time children spend 
in religious education, the teaching of the unchurched children, etc., are as- 
sumed and passed without comment. The traditional aims of “teaching the 
Bible to children,” of simply “converting boys and girls to Christ,” and of 
“bringing them into membership in the church,” are likewise dismissed as too 
indefinite and unsatisfactory. 

The central aim of the week-day school, which suggests the content of 
the curriculum and the teaching method, is our concern here. It is the aim 
of the week-day religious education to secure the continuous development 
of the individual, with a growing consciousness and experience of God, with 
a constantly enlarging realization of Christian standards of thought and 
action in daily life, and with increasing disposition and ability to sustain ef- 
fective social relationships. Religious education aims at the formation of 
character in terms of the Christian ideal. It is concerned primarily with 
shaping attitudes, developing appreciations and ideals, and with proper mo- 
tivation of conduct. It aims essentially at training individuals in the 
way of living, the Jesus way of life. Religious education aims to make 
use of every available means to aid growing lives to become Christ-like 
through living the Jesus way. 

Religious education thus aims at more than the mere teaching of the 
Bible, though this is included. It strives to achieve a greater response than 
just a decision to live as Jesus did, though that decision is essential. It aims 
at more than leading individuals to identify themselves with a church. These 
aims are all embraced in the one central aim. The aim of religious educa- 
tion is not realized until boys and girls are actually living the Jesus way of 
life. 

The method of religious education and its relation to the home.—The 
method of religious education to be employed in the week-day school, zs well 
us in all schools educating religiously, is determined by the aim, by the needs 
of the pupils, and by the nature of the educative process. The central aim 
has been briefly suggested. Dr. Judd has described the educative process as 
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a “series of inner changes through which the individual is transformed from 
an immature personality to a mature personality . . . . The educative pro- 
cess is in some measure conditioned by external factors.* The method 
of religious education is the control of the “external factors” that facilitate 
and direct the “series of inner changes.” Religious education is primarily 
concerned with setting the conditions of this inner development. It is the 
intelligent purposeful selection and use of life situations in which re-actions 
and responses are sought which develop the individual religiously. It re- 
quires as a method the highest skill in the continuous selection and direction 
of situations wherein motives and attitudes that are Christian may be real- 
ized in experience. Ina vital sense it is the “guidance of the pupil’s practice 
in the use of right action patterns.” 

Religious education as a method of directing an inner growth deals with 
actual life as it is being lived. It is not primarily preparation for life. It 
takes the experience of the individual and seeks to direct and enrich these 
experiences with a view to the control of the individual’s conduct in terms 
of the Christian ideal. Religious education is not solely a matter of stated 
times and places. The task of religious education for the future will not be 
limited to the physical confines of the class room or merely to activities 
developed there and projected outward. 

The view of the religious educational process which is coming to domi- 
nate practice in the progressive week-day schools is resulting in a clearer con- 
ception of the fundamental importance of the home. The controlling influ- 
ence in the life of the average child is still the home. This influence and its 
quality and direction are matters of serious concern to modern religious 
educators. The time the child spends under the supervision of parents bulks 
large in comparison with the hour or two a week spent in the week-day 
school. The home has been described as “Nature’s chosen method for shap- 
ing the character of the child.” Inasmuch as the religious educational 
process is internal, unitary, and continuous in its operation, it is highly im- 
portant that week-day school leaders acquire the skill and the technique by 
which they can reach into the family life to help spiritualize the atmosphere 
of the home, to give it moral tone, and to help create conditions there, “ex- 
ternal controls,” which will facilitate and continue the “inner development” 
that has been stimulated and directed in the week-day school. The week-day 
school will help create situations wherein certain attitudes and habits will be 
raised into sharp consciousness and pupils will be led to reflect upon them 
and to strengthen or eradicate them as they are desirable or undesirable. 

Likewise, this process may be made to continue in the home by ac- 
quainting parents with the method by which types of experience may be 
provided and by providing standards by which conduct may be evaluated. 
By this means the home may be enabled to present situations rich in desir- 
able stimulii and also to secure negative responses to undesirable situations. 
Thus the week-day school of religion may make the religious educative pro- 
cess unified and effective by integrating the partial responses of the school 
into a consistent and effective total response to the whole of life. The more 
directly the week-day school deals with real life situations, involving social 
relationships, functions, activities, and responsibilities, the more effective 
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will its methods become and the greater will be the necessity of developing 
‘ntelligent, purposive inter-action with the home. 

In arriving at a better understanding and use of the best method of re- 
ligious education leaders and teachers of week-day schools will need to 
make a more careful study of the life conditions and activities of their pu- 
pils outside of the school, especially in the home, in order to discover the sit- 
uations that require and offer opportunity for direction and control. The 
method of religious education is to be discovered not only in a review of the 
aims, in a study of curricula content, and in a knowledge of child nature, but 
also in an understanding of the conditions, influences, and needs of the 
home, in order that the method employed in the week-day school may be 
modified or extended to develop the personal resources of the family life 
and to harness with the work of the school all the forces in the home making 
for the highest moral growth and the most effective social development of the 
individual. 

POINTS OF EMPHASIS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTER-ACTION 


In the organization of the week-day school, in the supervision of the 
teaching, and in the selection of curricula, there should be recognition of the 
fact that inter-action should take place between the school and home. The 
process of religious education is understood to be continuous and unitary. 
The foregoing statements regarding the method of religious development 
compel recognition of the fact that the home is a dominant influence in this 
process as it takes place in the life of the average child. Education in some 
attitudes toward and experience of religion will occur in the home whether 
the education is directed or undirected. Religious educators are concerned 
to direct this education. In the interest of economy and effectiveness of ef- 
fort in shaping conduct, religious educators will not always be content to 
strive in week-day schools to build attitudes and form habits against which 
home conditions continually exert such a powerful influence. In building 
a generation of God-like men and women, religious education must endeavor 
to secure those conditions in the home which will supplement the work done 
in the school. The organization and administration of the school must be 
undertaken with the understanding that helpful inter-action must occur. Pro- 
visions must be made by the week-day school of religion to stimulate and 
direct this inter-action. 

Leaders of week-day schools must secure the intelligent support of the 
parents in the enrollment of pupils, and in promoting regularity and punctu- 
ality of attendance. The first contact between the school and the home will, 
in most cases, be in the effort to secure the enrollment of the children. This 
contact may be made in such a manner as to become a significant part of the 
general effort to educate parents to the need of religious education. An- 
nouncements, enrollment cards, and literature going into the home must 
be made to carry a wealth of information, enabling parents to appreciate not 
only an opportunity to enroll the child, but also the real purpose and method 
of the school. This aspect of the organization and promotion of the school 
must not be regarded merely as an administrative detail, but should be con- 
sidered rather as a vital part of a process by which the hearty support and 
intelligent co-operation of the parents are to be secured. It must be re- 
membered also that moral attitudes and habits of the pupil’s life are involved 
in the efforts to secure regularity and punctuality of attendance. In the for- 
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mation of these attitudes and habits parents must be led to co-operate with the 
school. 

Leaders of week-day schools must assume definite responsibility for 
educating parents to the aims and methods of the week-day schools. It is 
not enough for those conducting or teaching in week-day schools of religion 
to lament the religious indifference of parents, their inadequate and hazy 
conceptions of what religious education is, and their indifference to the 
program as it is being developed. In many cases this complaint constitutes 
the only re-action of the workers in the week-day school to this situation. 
These leaders must assume responsibility for leading parents to a knowledge 
of what the school is attempting to do. To whom else shall the parents go? 

Lamentable as the indifference of many parents is we must face the 
fact that neither they nor we alone are entirely responsible for this situation. 
We must face the fact that perhaps no other individuals or agencies can be 
so effective in creating understanding as the leaders of week-day schools, 
and certainly the best of results can be secured only when the home is char- 
acterized by an understanding of how to co-operate with the school in the 
work of religious education. The education of the parent even in a most ele- 
mentary knowledge of what the week-day school is attempting to do is essen- 
tial. Continuous effort must be made in contact with the home to bring 
to parents such information and opportunity as will lay the foundation for 
intelligent co-operation. 

Inter-action of a practical elementary character may be secured through 
definite home assignments requiring the co-operation of parents. Many 
schools are securing a response from the home through an assignment of 
readings which enlist the co-operation of parents. Where text books are 
used, the more parents know of their contents the more interest will they 
manifest in the school. The use of daily Bible reading, such as was reported 
in the Oak Park, Illinois, schools, will bring about interest in the home. This 
will be favorable to the achievement of some of the objectives of the school. 
Co-operation in the matter of prayer has constituted and should constitute a 
vital part of helpful inter-action. If children are encouraged and taught 
how to establish a vital prayer life and parents share with the teacher the 
efiort to bring this about, certainly wholesome reaction is secured. To what 
extent home assignments will be made in the future and the co-operation of 
the parent will be sought in such assignments is uncertain. But in many 
schools co-operation is being secured at this point with gratifying results. 

Specific objectives and projects should be developed in the week-day 
school which center in or definitely include the home life and parent’s co- 
operation for their accomplishment. Religious education has been defined in 
terms of the control and motivation of conduct and the forming of attitudes, 
habits and ideals. The process by which these results are achieved does not 
cease its operation when the child passes beyond the confines of the school 
room. While teachers of religious education have the child one or two hours 
a week, the home has the child many hours. Hence the interests and experi- 
ences of the family from which the child comes must be directly influenced if 
the pupil’s conduct and attitudes are to be modified effectively. The teacher 
of the week-day school must endeavor to help create conditions of develop- 
ment in the home similar to those set up in the class room. For that reason 
the use of problems or projects which begin where the pupil lives and which 
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involve home experiences should be a part of the effort to develop an inter- 
action which will be of great value to the child. This co-operation would na- 
turally lead the parent more directly into the center of the educative process 
itself. If carried on effectively it should result in growth on the part 
of the parents in their ability to facilitate the religious educational process 
at all times and even independently of the direction of the week-day school 
teachers. These projects might well extend over most of the school year and 
include Christian conduct in its many aspects, especially as it relates to home 
life. 


In the use of projects and problems of the nature suggested above, par- 
ents must receive specific instruction and definite suggestions, either from the 
pupil or through the teacher, of the project or activity in which the home 
is to co-operate. The teacher and supervisor stand responsible for thus en- 
abling the parent to enter intelligently and heartily into such a co-operation. 
This will require careful organization, detailed explanation, and careful 
followup of projects used. Religious educators must attack intelligently 
and constructively through some such method the task of making whole- 
some religious family life, realizing that they are not only educating the child 
for a time, but helping to set conditions of development which may remain 
as permanent factors in the religious life of the home. 

Visitation in the homes by the teachers of week-day classes should be 
recognized as of great value in securing wholesome inter-action. It is uncer- 
tain to what extent individual church and community week-day schools can 
finance such visitation and make it a permanent part of the system. Where 
systematic visitation has occurred, excellent results have been secured. In 
the light of what has been said regarding the method of religious education, 
some such effort to bring the home and the church school into vital relation- 
ship will doubtless have a place in the future development of inter-action. 
Visitation will have for its purpose—first, the education of parents to the 
need and value of religious education for the children, resulting among other 
things in the enrollment of the pupil; second, the education of parents re- 
garding the aims and methods of religious education in the week-day school ; 
third, the effort to join with the parents in the solution of problems effecting 
the child in both the home and the school; and fourth, the effort to bring 
the home into more active participation in the projects and activities carried 
on by the school. 

Parent-teacher associations, parents classes and visitation on the part of 
parents to the class room will doubtless be an effective means of stimulating 
inter-action. Much effort and skillful leadership will be required to make 
such methods of securing co-operation from parents successful and perma- 
nent. Many initial efforts along this line will doubtless be of temporary na- 
ture. Leaders in many situations will have to be content with one or two 
such meetings during the course of the school year, but even these will be 
found of value. The ultimate organization of such associations and classes 
and the visitation of parents in the school may, however, be looked upon with 
great hopefulness as one of the ways in which parents and teachers may 
sustain mutually helpful relationships. 

As an outgrowth of the close relationship of the week-day school to the 
home, parents unidentified with the church will be increasingly led to relate 
themselves to the institutions by which the week-day schools of religion are 
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supported. While little definite data is available regarding the extent to which 
homes sustaining no church relationship are brought into membership in 
the church, it is reasonable to believe that as this inter-action is made more 
effective, unchurched homes which are represented in the week-day school of 
religious education will be increasingly brought to identify themselves with 
the church. This result is and should be a definite objective of the week-day 
school. 

There are certain conditions inherent in the new movement of week-day 
religious education, which are favorable to the rapid development of inter- 
action between the home and the week-day school. (1) Educators are in- 
creasingly realizing the significance of the home as an educational agency. 
(2) Great emphasis is being placed upon methods of teaching in which home 
co-operation is essential. (3) There is a newness and freshness of appeal 
in the week-day religious education school to parents and an absence of the 
traditional attitudes of the home which have grown up around the Sunday 
school. (4) Trained leaders will be employed in the week-day school with 
more time at their disposal and greater ability for the development of the 
finest types of inter-action between the home and the program of religious 
education. 

Before great progress can be made in the realization of the objective of 
such inter-action, namely, the setting of conditions for the development of 
high idealed, well-disciplined, socially minded, and religiously capable indi- 
viduals, co-operation and effective inter-action must characterize all the 
agencies and forces which are striving to help educate the individual. The 
home, the public school, the Sunday school, and the week-day school of re- 
ligion must each be led to share its full responsibility in creating and sustain- 
ing such relationships among themselves as well as to the homes as will mean 
for the individual in all life situations a continuous, well-ordered, progressive 
religious educational experience. 




















A Program of Co-operation for the Home and the 
Vacation Church School 


HELEN E. MumMERy* 


Introduction 

The Church Vacation School came into existence to care for chil- 
dren during idle hours of the summer vacation, to keep them from the 
moral and physical dangers of the street, and to keep them happily 
engaged in a constructive program. The school has remained in exist- 
ence and probably will remain as long as we have extended summer 
vacations for school children, because it has met a very definite need in 
the lives of children and has served the homes and the mothers in a 
beautiful way. 

The vacation school has today as, perhaps, its foremost purpose the 
religious nurture of childhood. There is no better place for the religious 
education of the child than in the normal home-life, where love reigns, 
and service and sacrifice of parents so beautifully exemplifies the loving 
service and sacrifice of the Father in heaven; where the child learns to 
take his place in the family circle, has his tasks to perform, and his share 
in the burdens, responsibilities, and joys of the household. Surely there 
is no more indispensable factor in the religious education of the child 
than the home, and no finer teacher of religion than the mother. Here 
the first responsibility rests. 

But granted that the primary responsibility for the religious nurture 
of childhood rests with the home and the mother, this does not relieve 
any other religious organization of responsibility. The church school 
in its whole program of study and activity, on week day or Sunday, in 
summer or winter, has a responsibility for supplementing the efforts of 
the home in the wider contacts of social life. The church school will 
need to find just what should be supplemented. Just a visit into the 
homes of the poor, of the foreign-born, of the destitute, or of the indiffer- 
ent wealthy and middle classes will show that ofttimes the whole re- 
sponsibility for religious education falls to other agencies than the home. 
No open-minded person can doubt the bigness of the church’s task, even 
though it is supplementary. 

‘What of co-operation? Co-operation implies the existence of two 
or more agencies that have at least one end in common. Here we have 
two institutions, the home and the church, each with a common aim— 
the religious education of children. Our problem is to find some way in 
which to secure a higher type of co-operation between the two as they 
attempt to accomplish this purpose. It is in short to formulate a pro- 
gram of co-operation. 

Several problems will arise. First let us concede that the church 
has awakened to its obligation, and in order to meet it has decided to 
have as one of its instruments the vacation church school. The first 
problem, then, is, have the homes awakened to their responsibility? 
Some probably have, and are availing themselves of every opportunity 
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to supplement and strengthen their own teachings. Others are indiffer- 
ent, and here the first duty of the vacation church school will be to 
arouse them to the great unmet need of their children. It matters not 
who initiates. Whichever organization first opens its eyes to the need 
should act. Co-operation is more than a permit for the child to attend 
the school, important as that is. It implies a conscious endeavor to 
work in partnership toward the common end. The church’s task is to 
find a way to secure the most intelligent co-operation possible from the 
homes. 
ORGANIZING FOR CO-OPERATION 

Long before the vacation church schooi opens, perhaps in April or 
May, when it has first been decided that there is to be a school, let us 
start our work by organizing for co-operation between the school and 
the homes. Before we plan our school program, before we secure all of 
our teachers, before we raise our money, we will start this organization. 

May I stress even now the great importance of an early start. Plans 
should be laid and the actual campaign should be under way iong before 
the summer months come, wherever it is in any way possible. Homes 
and neighborhoods cannot “be learned,” nor needs discovered, nor native 
capacities realized, nor friendly spirit of confidence established in a day. 
It takes weeks and months of tactful, loving service. 

Let us first visualize the organ we will need for home co-operation, 
and see its place in our whole organization. If we are a one church school, 
our minister or director heads the religious education program. Work- 
ing with him is an official body of some kind. If we are fortunate, there 
will already be in existence, as a part of this body, a committee or council 
of religious education. If not so fortunate, we will secure our pastor’s 
co-operation, and have such a committee appointed to be officially re- 
sponsible for at least our vacation church school. The director and 
principal of the school will be members of this committee, and will be 
directly responsible to it for the conduct of the school. 

Several sub-committees will be necessary in order to get the 
vacation school under way. There may be a committee on building 
and equipment, one on finances, one on program, and one on teaching 
staff. Now our plan would propose a further committee—a committee 
on home co-operation—for if we do not have the co-operation of the 
homes in securing our enrollment, we will not have much of a school. 
The duties and responsibilities of such a committee will be explained 
later, and are noted in the diagram attached: 

OUTLINE 

Official Body— 

Council of Religious Education 

Sub-Committees : 


1. Building and Equipment. 
2. Teaching Staff. 

3. Publicity. 

4. Supplies. 

5. Program. 

6. Finance. 
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Home Cooperation 
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Instruments of Home Cooperation Committee: 


1. Friendly Visitation. 

Organized calling. 

Absentee and follow-up calling. 
Publicity and Correspondence. 
Home Department. 

Nursery Department. 

Mothers’ Council. 

Visitation of School. 

Public Demonstrations. 


NDP WN 


In case several churches of the same or different denominations are 
co-operating in putting on the vacation church school, the official body 
may be made up of representatives of the various churches. These members 
should be leading businses men, educators, and others, including parents, who 
know the community. 

We now have established an official body interested in the religious 
education of childhood. The various committees are starting their plans. 
Let us follow the committee on home co-operation. We are fortunate 
if we have a parish visitor, a social worker, and several Sunday School 
teachers on this committee. In addition we will need the co-operation 
of the pastor. As many members of the committee as possible have been 
canvassing the whole community, to become acquainted with the homes, 
their needs, the parents and the children. They have used the informa- 
tion from the parish visitor’s records, the membership and constituency 
files, and are ready to report in general the type of program which will 
best supply the needs. Besides this, they have already established 
friendly relationships with the families, and have gained the confidence 
of the parents. We were wise when we selected the superintendents 
of the Cradle Roll and Home Departments to act on this committee, for 
they were already known by the children. 

Perhaps the committee has found it possible so to organize this part 
of its work, that it has chosen some one on each street or in each block 
to be a “street friend” to help when the actual campaign of publicity 
and enrollment is to start. These “street friends” will be a help when it 
comes time to distribute circulars or cards advertising the school and 
telling in a very fascinating and curiosity-arousing way of the activities 
and surprises that are in store for all children who enroll in the school. 
They will not only make a house-to-house canvass, but they will hand 
out enrollment cards to the children they meet out in the street or in 
the playground. If they have a school in their block, they will give the 
cards to the children as they arrive. In this way the whole community 
will soon know about the school. They may also call and explain to the 
parents the value of the school. They will invite the parents to attend 
the council meeting, concerning which they will be notified. 

When the school is under way these visitors will still find work to 
do. They will be able to keep the contact with the homes, help in dis- 
tributing further information about the work and activities of the school, 
and help in calling on absentees, and in other follow-up calling. Teachers 
have little time for calling during the school period. They should do as 
much as possible, in order to become better acquainted with their chil- 
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dren, but the “street friend” can relieve them of the burden of too much 
home visitation. 

The home co-operation committee and the publicity committee 
should work in close co-operation to bring the school before the eyes 
of the children and parents in the community. The specific part of the 
home co-operation committee will be to indicate what, in the way of 
announcements, enrollment cards, invitations, friendly letters and the 
like are needed for home distribution. The home visitors will assist in 
the distribution of the same. 

It is now time to call a meeting of the religious education committee. 
The home co-operation committee will report its findings, and will be 
able to indicate the needs which the school should meet, the type of 
enrollment likely to be secured, and the best time for the school sessions. 
This done, the other committees can start more intensive work. 

It is time now to consider how much intelligent co-operation can be 
expected from the parents. Let us have a meeting of the mothers or 
parents most likely to be interested. Now will be the time to lay before 
them our scheme for the vacation church school. If there is already a 
mothers’ club or society, or a parents’ class in the church school, or 
even a group of foreign-speaking mothers studying English or home 
making, we will have a valuable nucleus around which to gather any 
other mothers who will come. The friendly visitors have already dis- 
tributed cards or letters through the church school and about the 
community, inviting all mothers of young boys and girls to attend this 
meeting. The problem now is, what do we want to accomplish in this 
gathering, and how shall we go about doing it? 

Above all we will be frank and open. We will in the most concrete 
terms possible, by pictures and exhibits of handwork, present to the 
parents the needs of the children during the summer months, and the 
definite and practical ways in which the vacation church school can help 
the home to meet these needs. Next, information as to cost, equipment, 
and plant needed to carry on the project will be given. We will now 
need to show how the parents can help to meet the needs of the school 
by enrolling their children and by working with those who are to 
conduct the school. Because people, and especially parents, are inter- 
ested in the welfare of children, such a presentation of facts and picturing 
of what other vacation schools have done will be sufficient to gain the 
support of the group. . 

It must be remembered in all this planning that no two communities 
are quite alike. The selection of arguments and the method of presenta- 
tion will be determined both by the type of community and the educa- 
tional background and interests of the parents. In a group of foreign- 
speaking parents of different nationalities, most of the information will 
need to be given through pictures, stereopticon, and children’s hand- 
work and notebooks. In the community of one nationality an interpreter 
may be used to explain the aims and purposes of the school, and the 
support desired. In a predominantly English-speaking community, the 
presentation should still be concrete and convincing. However, none 
of the difficulties of language will be apt to interfere with the use of 
lecture and discussion. The highest degree of intelligent co-operation 
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should be expected. It may be that the community is largely Catholic 
or Jewish. In such instances the support of these parents thus early 
in the drive will probably not be procured, especially if the school is to 
be held in a church building, and the parents’ meeting is in a church. 
There would, however, be a nucleus of Protestant parents and supporters 
of the church or mission who could be approached. 

In outlining the possible activities and program for the school to 
the parents’ council, care should be taken that the suggestions fit the 
particular type of-community. If the community is Jewish and Catholic, 
the appeal will be on a different basis than if it is Protestant. If it is a 
well-to-do community, the handwork might be planned on a different 
basis than where the poverty of the community would make practical 
handwork, such as dressmaking and carpentry, a vital appeal. The mis- 
sionary appeal could be made to one type of community, but not to all. 
So the first presentation of plans to parents or mothers is of great im- 
portance, if we want their intelligent and whole-hearted support. 

After the programs and plans have been sold to the parents, there 
should be an open forum in which all possible ways of co-operation be- 
tween parents and school would be brought out. This should gradually 
be brought around to a plan, if possible suggested by some one other 
than the leader, to organize the group as a parents’ or mothers’ council 
or a parent-teacher association. This council would plan to meet again 
to help further the plans, raise finances, secure supplies, or even decide 
on the general program of the school. This would mean “purposeful 
parent participation,” as we would hope later to secure “purposeful pupil 
participation.” I fully believe that the parents should be used in making 
the plans and even in conducting the school, teaching, administering, 
calling, assisting with the handwork or with the secretarial work of the 
school to the full degree of their capacity and willingness to be used. 
We should hear them say frequently, “our school,” with some degree of 
pride. Further ways in which mothers could help will be mentioned 
later. 

It is to be hoped that, having now started a council or forum for 
parents, regular weekly council meetings will be held from this early 
opening (May) through the vacation school term. The purpose of these 
meetings will be to discover ways in which the school and homes can 
put on a more practical and effective program. They can provide for 
an open forum for the discussion of problems. The council will give 
the school or religious education committee an opportunity to show the 
parents from week to week during the school session what the school 
aims to do for the children, and how the parents can best assist in 
providing a laboratory in the home. After all, as one person has said: 
“Religious education is something to be lived, not something to be re- 
cited back to the teacher.” The home should be the laboratory where 
the habits of courtesy, cleanliness, helpfulness, obedience, thoughtful- 
ness, reverence and worship are tried out and made a very real part of 
the life of the child. Where else can such a laboratory be found? How 
valuable it will be if in some way we can show the parents that the 
things which we want for the children they also want, and if at the 
same time we can show them, in a very kindly, friendly way, just how 
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much they can help in making their homes and home life such as to 
contribute to the religious nurture of the child. 

We have been considering the purpose and value of a parents’ or 
mothers’ council, and if possible, have organized loosely and decided on 
a next time for meeting. Before the parents leave we will give them 
cards on which they may register their active support of the school. 
These cards should list the ways in which parents could assist. The 
parents should be asked to check ways in which they would be willing 
to help. For some mothers, of course, this would be nothing more than 
sending the child on time; for others it might mean the attendance at 
council meetings. Others would signify a willingness to assist in teach- 
ing or to assist financially. We should make clear to our poorer parents 
that the service they render is just as important or even more impor- 
tant than financial support. 

Enrollment cards for each child in the family should also be given 
to the parents. These will have a place for the child’s record, such as 
name, address, age, school grade, etc., which we wish to have on file. It 
will also have some such statement as this: “Please enroll my child in 
your vacation church school.” There will be a place for the parents’ 
signatures, and in addition there may be a place for the child to pledge 
his active support to the entire school program. 

Now the school is ready to open. Besides the regular graded depart- 
ments of the school, we shall have as a real part of the school a mothers’ 
council or parents’ forum. The frequency and time of the meetings will 
depend upon the community. It might be possible in some communities 
to have a group of mothers together in a home-making class, or a class 
on the care of children. Such a class might discuss the parents’ responsi- 
bility in the religious education of the child. This meeting might be 
held for an hour during the morning, when the rest of the school was 
in session and the mothers were freed from the care of the children. It 
might meet in the afternoon or evening, or it might in some communities 
meet as a parents’ class in the church school. 

In other communities the council would simply continue its meet- 
ings, probably evenings. The worker in the polyglot community may 
object: “We could do nothing of the sort you suggest. Our people are 
uneducated. The husbands will not let the wives go out, and besides, if 
we do get a few of them together, they will not understand English.” 
To these workers my suggestions are as follows: Find, if possible, the 
interest and problems of the parents through your calling; plan your 
meetings simply as socials or parties where the games and activities 
would be of the simplest sort. Here the tired mothers could relax, and 
laugh, and forget, and just play. Through this play they would make 
friends, and forget restraints. It would be just one more common com- 
munity interest, of value in building a community mind. During the 
social a few more strictly educational facts might be brought in. For 
instance, one worker in such a community teaches the mothers the kinds 
of food that are good for children and those that are not. She does this 
by having them cut out pictures of foods, and then make charts of the 
desirable and the undesirable foods. The English words could be taught 
at the same time, and you would have an Americanization class and a 
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class on health in the home as well. If parents must bring children 
with them, they should be taken care of in another room by a special 
trained worker. 

Another suggestion for such a worker would be the possibility of 
weekly outings for the mothers. Few of them have much chance for a 
summer vacation. They will snatch any such opportunities that come, 
if they are planned within their means. What an opportunity this would 
be for building up friendships between different national groups living 
in the same community. 

For other communities programs of a more intellectual nature could 
be planned, but vacation programs for tired mothers, as weli as for 
children, should be built around the ideas of interest and play. There 
are possibilities such as stereopticon lectures on various topics that have 
to do with home training, health and hygiene, care of the teeth, choice 
of foods, and care of children. Printed material, lecturers for children 
or adults, and stereopticon slides can be secured free of charge from the 
state and city health boards. The National Child Welfare Association 
at 70 Fifth avenue, New York City, has interesting bulletins on the 
physical basis of character, early habit forming, growth through play, 
growth through work, etc. It has also very splendid health charts and 
picture posters that could be used on such occasions or distributed in 
the homes. The open forum plan could be continued in some groups, 
with free discussion of the problems of child training and discipline. 

A program of this sort means an extra member on the teaching 
staff, trained for the work. Such a worker -hould provide for sufficient 
variety in the different meetings, in order to continue the interest and 
support of the parents. In place of the regular meetings, there would 
sometimes be entertainments or concerts, provided by the children, as 
at graduation time. Outings for the parents and visits to the school or 
its exhibit would be other possibilities. In some places it might be well 
to close each council meeting with a social time, when either the teachers 
of the vacation school or the older boys and girls of the school might 
prepare and serve light refreshments. 

Once such a program for parents or mothers were started in con- 
nection with the vacation church school, there would be no reason why 
it should stop with the closing of the summer term. It would be a 
valuable asset to any church throughout the year, and the parents, or 
at least some of them, could simply transfer their support from the 
vacation church school to their own church school. 

Where a large per cent of the mothers of the children in the school 
find it impossible to attend the mothers’ council, much of the same infor- 
mation and help could be given them through the organization of the 
Home Department. This might be another duty for the friendly visitor. 
Through this department literature on home nurture and religious edu- 
cation, on health, and other topics of interest to parents might be dis- 
tributed,and, where necessary, interpreted. If such literature could not 
be understood, as it could not in homes of the illiterate or in some foreign 
homes, more concrete material, such as pictures, health posters made 
by the mothers’ council or the children in the school, or picture material 
from the Child Welfare Association could be distributed. 

Some may object that the vacation school period is too short to do 
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such work, and the teachers too busy. That is the reason why the 
responsibility has been given to the committee on home co-operation, 
and placed under an extra teacher. Also that is the reason why it 
was suggested that the work start in April or May and, wherever pos- 
sible, that an existing organization be used as a nucleus. 

In order to make possible further co-operation on the part of busy 
mothers, a Nursery Department for children from two to four years 
of age, with a trained kindergarten teacher in charge, might be advisa- 
ble, especially in foreign communities. This would not only free the 
mother to help more, but would often free older sisters so that they 
could attend the school and enter into all of its activities. 


A most valuable asset to the program of the schoot would be a 
health clinic. This would be especially true if there were a Nursery 
Department. If the school could not afford a nurse, it is probable that 
the services of the district nurse could be secured two or three times 
during the school term. Vacation church schools have already recog- 
nized the importance of health and habit talks in their program. Some 
few have established such a clinic and have had the children examined 
and advice given to the mothers of those undernourished. The vublic 
school authorities have worked along this line; why not our vacation 
schools? Reports of the health standing of the child, with advice on 
food, exercise, fresh air and sleep, should be sent to the parents or 
taken by a friendly visitor, if interpretation or explanation were needed. 
The health program of the school should be planned according to the 
findings of the clinic. It is often found advisable to have lunch of 
milk and crackers provided for the little children, or if desirable, for 
the whole school. 


OTHER FORMS OF CO-OPERATION FOR THE HOME 


Suggestions of possible plans of organization for securing home 
co-operation have now been made. Other forms of co-operation for the 
home may be briefly stated. 

First, the home has the responsibility for enrolling the child and 
seeing that he attends regularly. Then the parents can encourage the 
children in preparing their home lessons or in working out any activi- 
ties or home projects assigned. Sometimes the homes can help the 
children to secure supplies, such as old magazines, clothes, costumes, 
pencils, paper, pictures, etc. The financial support of the home can 
often be enlisted, though not always. There are many little ways in 
which the parents can help, if they will just be interested in the school 
interests of their children. They can visit their classes, ask questions, 
make suggestions to the teachers, encourage the teachers with notes 
of appreciation, attend special meetings and entertainments given by 
the school. They can perhaps help with the calling, the handwork, or 
even the teaching, as has been suggested before. They can respond 
to the letters and circular annonucements sent from the school, and 
they can further improve themselves by reading and study, especially 
along the lines the children are following. 

Above all other things, they can provide in the home and family 
life a laboratory for the expression of the lessons, the ideals, the worthy 
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emotions brought from the school room. Unless these things are put 
into practice and bear fruit in service and activity, unless they become 
a part of the child’s habit life, opportunities for Christian character- 
building are lost. If the Nursery or Kindergarten child is taught how 
to talk to his heavenly Father in school, what an opportunity for the 
mother in the home, at the bedside or in the quiet evening story hour, 
to assist in this spiritual training, what an opportunity to build up 
in the child the faith and confidence and loyalty to the heavenly Father 
which will not easily be shaken in later life. 


OTHER FORMS OF CO-OPERATION FOR THE SCHOOL 


Looking at the plan of co-operation from the angle of the school, 
these further suggestions may be made. The school should secure 
the consent of the parents for enrollment. It should make clear that 
this is not sectarian propaganda, and that Jewish and Catholic children 
will be welcome and their views respected, if the parents wish them to 
attend. The school should be frank in stating the nature of the pro- 
gram and the use of Bible and worship. Of course this will mean in 
some cases that the Catholic or Jewish children will not come. How- 
ever, a finer, more friendly spirit will have been established, and less 
trouble is apt to arise on this score. One minister told of the broad 
attitude he took toward this problem. He discussed quite freely with 
the children the differences in people’s beliefs, with no plan of chang- 
ing theirs. He simply left the facts with them, and asked them to 
respect their parents’ beliefs until they were old enough to make their 
own decisions. He told how freely and finely the Jewish and Catholic 
children entered into the dramatization of the Bible stories used. One 
parent said: “Well, I know you are teaching the Bible, but I know 
my boy cannot learn anything wrong at your school.” 

Another way the school can co-operate with the home is by com- 
ing to know the home, its background and life problems, and then 
planning its whole program with this knowledge in mind. It will try 
in every way to help the home in the solution of the problems that 
affect child life. It can co-operate by calls on the parents in case of 
absences, discipline, misunderstandings, or the like. 

Through correspondence, such as weekly bulletins, announcements 
or letters to the parents, invitations to visit the schoo] or attend its 
exercises, and its special mothers’ meetings, it can also help. Weekly 
report cards and health charts may help to secure the interest of the 
home, and loaning libraries for mothers may be practical. 

A school should also invite the criticism and suggestions of the 
parents, and in every way possible should seek to follow those that 
are of value, even though this would mean quite a radical change in 
policy or program. Only by such an open-minded attitude on the part 
of the school can “purposeful parent participation” be secured. 


CONCLUSION 


It is not thought that any school will attempt to carry out this 
program in any complete way. Recognizing the many different types 
of communities ministered to by the vacation church school, an attempt 
has been made to suggest many possibilities, so that a given com- 
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munity could select those most practical. Many far better plans not 
mentioned here may already be in use. Many modifications of the 
program and organization for co-operation here suggested will be 
possible. 

The complete home co-operation program for the vacation church 
school is bound to cost money. Nevertheless, if it serves our children, 
that they may increase “in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God 
and man”; if it serves the homes of today and tomorrow, making them 
a little more like the kingdom of God; if it helps to ally the people 
of today and tomorrow more closely with the Church of the Living 
God, any outlay of time or money is justifiable. 




















The Church and the Family 


Frep L. BRowNLEE* 


When asked to write this paper, I stated frankly that for the past 
three and one-half years I have not been directly in the work of religious 
education or the church. My time has been spent chiefly in visiting and 
dealing with the administrative problems of missionary schools, par- 
ticularly among the Negroes of the South. It was, therefore, understood 
that I would not even attempt to write a paper of a scientific character 
such as the Religious Education Association is in the habit of listening 
to and discussing. Nevertheless, I was asked to proceed on the basis 
of my observations and opinions. 

The fact that this subject was put on the program is an indication 
that either these two important social units are drifting apart or that 
there is need of spiritualizing and vitalizing the relations existing be- 
tween them. Perhaps both problems were in the minds of those who 
framed the program. It is very obvious, speaking generally that the 
family and the church are anything but closely related, and that where 
there is a relation due to the conscientiousness of church-minded parents 
the relation only too often fails to produce spiritual tone and vital 
interest. 

A few weeks ago, one of the secretaries of the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society sent out a circular letter which contained the following 
sentence, “Sixty-one and two-tenths per cent of the people of Indiana 
are not in any church—Protestant, Catholic or Jewish.” 

Since this interesting statement came to my attention, there ap- 
peared an article in the Congregationalist entitled, “The Arts in Religious 
Education.” (Von Ogden Vogt, Congregationalist, March 6.) The author, 
a preacher, among other things says this: 

“My own boys are ten and eight years of age. I cannot discover 
that anything in our church school has yet given them anything that 
might be called a religious sense. [rom that period of my own child- 
hood, I remember particularly two concrete things, the joy of singing 
a song in Sunday School and the figure of the minister in the pulpit. 

“Not long since, I visited an ugly old church building transformed 
into beauty by the addition of a central altar, some good wood paneling 
and two or three small chapels with small altars. There I saw a little 
girl of eight bow for a short prayer, then take a little taper from a box, 
light it and put it before one of the little shrines. I asked her mother 
what she was doing. She replied that she set up the little candle light 
as a kind of reminder that her prayer would be having its effect after her 
own attention had passed on to other things even as the little lighted 
candle burned there awhile in simple beauty. I do not say that I would 
introduce such a practice into my own church if I could. I do say that 
that church provided at least one definite way for inducing a religious 
sense in the little child. 

“The other day, my assistant told me of a fine little ritual of com- 
pleted membership for one of her girls’ clubs; and then she asked me 
whether the final phase of it might be conducted in the chancel of the 
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church at the communion table. Do you see my dilemma? That was 
the most fitting place for the thing she proposed. What she had planned 
was most wonderfully fitted to the needs of the girls. But was the club 
a fit agent for the conduct of such high matters?” 

Some time since, I took occasion to ask a prominent minister what 
he was doing to relate his family to the church and how he was succeed- 
ing. He frankly confessed that he and his wife were having all kinds 
of difficulty. He went on to tell me how his children seemed to be get- 
ting nowhere in the Sunday School, what little the Christian Endeavor 
was doing for them, and how their own family worship was constantly 
up for revision, and for some reason was never quite arriving. 

These things are sufficient to get our problem before us. There are 
literally millions of people in our country entirely unrelated to the 
church, and among those most genuinely interested in the church, the 
very preachers themselves, we find serious difficulties in not only vitally 
relating the children to the church, but even to family worship. 

What is the trouble, and how can it be remedied? We are assuming 
that it is essential that the family be related to the church. This as- 
sumption may be challenged, particularly if in a great state like Indiana 
sixty-one per cent of the people are living and dying without any relation 
to the church. I don’t suppose for one minute that all the wicked, un- 
godly and good-for-nothing people of Indiana are among this sixty-one 
per cent. As a matter of fact, I would not be surprised if some of the 
most ethically and socially minded folk of Indiana could be found within 
the sixty-one per cent. But we are not debating this subject. We are 
assuming that the family needs the church, and the church needs the 
family. Our task is to bring them together. We can get at this most 
readily perhaps by locating some of the difficulties, and then making as 
many constructive suggestions as possible. I shall endeavor to do this 
from three angles. 

I. The case of the preacher’s sons who have received no religious 
sense through the church school, and the little Roman Catholic girl 
who prayed so reverently and placed a lighted candle before a sacred 
shrine. 

Doubtless it was the symbolism of the lighted candle and the 
reverent prayer in silence before a holy altar that bound the little girl 
to the church. Perhaps it is the lack of this symbolism in the modern 
church school which is responsible for the preacher’s sons failing to 
arrive at a religious sense. (I am assuming that the preacher was right 
when he said that the church school had given his sons no religious 
sense, although I should think that even a modern church school might 
easily introduce any child to the “joy of singing a song.”) 

It seems to me that the difficulty here is that in the case of the 
little Catholic girl we have a symbolism directly in line with a theory 
and practice of religion. The theory of this religion had become a mat- 
ter of tradition in the child’s family. As she now does, so did her 
father and mother before her, and in turn her grandparents for several 
generations. In other words, you have a family religion the theory of 
which the church vouches for and the family accepts on authority. Fur- 
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thermore, the family is relieved of all responsibility with reference to 
intellectually comprehending any phase in the history of its religion or 
any particular elements in its practice. If the family is in doubt, the 
priest will not explain, but assure. If any member of the family has 
transgressed the law of God, there is the confessional. Likewise, the 
mysteries of birth and death are not explained, but made more mys- 
terious through ceremony and form. Is not the lighted candle a potent 
way in which even a little child can add to the happiness of a deceased 
relative? 

The modern church school has no such outfit. In the first place, in 
many cases the average child who comes to it does so because he is 
sent; sent by parents who may be preparing a dinner and cleaning 
and oiling an auto while the child is in the church school. Many of 
these parents have gone back on the beliefs of their parents, and prefer 
not to find out what they really believe themselves. Their direct re- 
sponsibility for their children makes them feel that they at least ought 
to send their children to a religious school on Sundays. 

If the parents have not gone this far, perhaps one of them will at- 
tend the morning church service, usually the mother, while the father 
gets the car ready for the afternoon drive, if he has not already gone 
golfing. 

At dinner, very little is said about either the church school or the 
church. The big thing is the afternoon drive. Frequently, the drive is 
lengthened to a week-end tour. In this case, even Sunday as well as the 
church school and church, is forgotten. 

We cannot hope to vitally relate the family and the church if on the 
one hand we have no family religion, and on the other the church school 
continues to lay so much stress on seeing to it that the child systematic- 
ally has an intellectualized religion doled out to him from week to week, 
a religion which fails to quicken the emotions and has no symbolism 
adequate to represent it; a religion scientifically laid bare, rich in per- 
sonal and social, ethical and spiritual content, but lacking in fervor and 
a modus operandi. 

I would say, therefore, in the first place, that Protestant parents, for 
the most part, do not provide a home life that demands a church life, 
and that the average church school is sinking in the mire of graded in- 
tellectualism, weak in sane emotionalism, and almost destitute of proper 
symbolism. The outcome is that, even in cases where the parents are 
doing everything they can to relate their families to the church, they 
give up in despair, particularly after their children have gotten beyond 
the kindergarten and primary departments of the church school. 

II. The case of the lady church assistant who requested the use 
of the church altar in the neighborhood of the communion table for the 
final phase of her girls’ club initiation rites. 

Here was a real opportunity to relate children in a sacredly binding 
way to the church. But what is the preacher’s response? “Was the 
club a fit agent for the conduct of such high matters?” He admits that 
what the club reader had planned was “most wonderfully fitted to the 
needs of the girls.” 

I do not know what were the specific details of this case, and I am 
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not passing judgment on a particular preacher. He himself is grappling 
with the problem, for he calls it a “dilemma.” Our concern is the light 
that this case throws on the difficulties in relating the children of to-day 
to the church The church desires to count within its fold the children, 
but it is afraid to remove its antiquated taboos in order to capture the 
spontaneous interests of the children. What is the business of religion 
and the church if it is not to take the idealism of childhood, youth, man- 
hood and old age, and lift it to heights where it gets a wider and clearer 
vision of itself? If a church altar or communion table symbolizes the 
most sacred thing in the world to a girls’ club and the girls with their 
leader desire to perform the most sacred of their initiation rites there, 
why should the church raise the priestly objection that only “holy” hands 
may touch the altar, and only “ordained practices” take place there? 

We cannot hope to relate children to the church until we have 
learned how to relate the church to children. And we cannot learn how 
to relate the church to the children until the church honestly cares to 
know and understand children, and above all has faith in the moral and 
spiritual soundness of children’s experiences and aspirations. When 
the church gets hold of the children, it will have the families of the 
next generation. The church has lost to itself many of the parents of 
this generation because it failed to get them when they were children, 
even though many of them had parents who spent all day Sunday and 
every Wednesday night in the church. 

III. Family Worship. 

Let us return to the preacher who confessed that he and his wife 
were having all kinds of difficulties in conducting regular and helpful 
family worship. The last thing which this man and his wife did in 
their despair was to put the question of family worship squarely before 
their children. The children did not want to give it up. At the same 
time, it was more or less of a bore, and they were restless, not to say 
disinterested in its forms. 

At this particular time, the newspapers and magazines were full 
of news concerning the Bok peace contest. The father proposed a family 
worship contest. The children were to choose the judges, and each one 
was to submit a plan for family worship. There were five children, four 
girls and a boy. The boy had been the most disinterested of late in 
family worship, but he went to work with a will, and produced the most 
elaborate plan A few of the plans were replicas of some of the things 
which had already failed. The boy’s plan showed elaborate, original 
thought, but the judges finally settled on the simpler and somewhat 
original form of one of the girls. 

The plan was put in operation, but its success was only a matter 
of days. History repeated itself, and the parents were at their wits’ end 
again. 

There are thousands of cases like this representing the most loyal 
church members, parents who agonize in their endeavors to relate their 
families to the church, and what they call religion through the medium 
of family worship. But the thing does not articulate with the rest of 
the family life. Neither do the parents concretely consider the vital 
concern of the family and the world as proper content of family worship. 
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In other words, the old devil, taboo, makes his appearance here as he did 
when the girls’ club desired to perform its ritual at the communion 
table. In spite of all the difficulties, loss of temper through exercising 
parental authority, and sometimes a grand smash-up instead of devotion, 
the average parent is wedded to the idea that family worship must con- 
sist of Bible readings and prayers, which to the children are anything 
but concrete. In other words, the things which have to do with the 
children’s daily lives and are of tremendous concern to the parents are 
taboo when it comes to worship. 

The religion of the Hebrews grew out of their vital needs, many 
of which had to do with food, shelter, and the protection of their own 
lives and property. What they lack in scientific understanding of health 
and sanitation they tried to make up in religious forms and ceremonies. 
They had their spring and fall religious festivals. These had to do with 
their food supply. They offered to their God as sacrifices the first fruits 
of their fields and the firstlings of their flocks. They had their rite of 
circumcision and their purification rites which were a religious form of 
hygiene. When they were sick, they sent for the prophet of God. Mar- 
riage was a matter of religious concern. Religious education was a 
family responsibility. Thus we could go on until we would find every 
value, personal, tribal, or national, prized by the Hebrews bound up with 
their religion. Family life and church life articulated as a common life. 

What about the values which give cause for anxious concern in the 
average family today? What about the relation of the family income to 
family needs, such elemental things as food, clothing, and shelter? What 
about the family income and the possibilities of sending John or Mary 
to college? What about the family income and helping save the lives 
of Japanese, French and German children? What about the sanitary 
care of the family home and yard in its relation to the health and welfare 
of the neighbors’ children? What about the beautifying of the home 
and its surroundings, and the ,eneral beauty of the town? What about 
private and public justice? What about engaging in business for service 
instead of for profits? What about considering public office a sacred 
responsibility and opportunity for service instead of a chance to exalt 
oneself and incidentally rob the government supported by the taxes 
paid by the people? What do all of these things have to do with family 
worship? Precious little, if we are to judge from the average program 
of family worship. Yet they are of tremendous concern to every man, 
woman and child! 

We live by these things, and unless what we call religion can be 
made to articulate with them how can religion and the church, the organ 
of religion, be anything but artificial ? 

All of these things must find a natural place at the family altar and 
church altar if we mean to reestablish a vital relation between religion 
and life and between the church and the family. These things and their 
bearing on life are of serious consequence. Is not religion, taking life, 
real, every day, ordinary life seriously? Is it not the business of religion 
to re-value these every day things in terms of something finer, some- 
thing more ethical and spiritual? How then can these things be done 
unless what concerns every man and woman, boy and girl, city and 
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country, state and nation, and nation and every other nation are made 
an integral part of religious practice? And, we mean by this, not 
tacking on such things to traditional Bible readings and prayers, but 
rather finding them illustrated in Biblical and other literature, and 
actually forming much of the content of prayer. 

The indifference of countless families toward the church today is 
largely due, it seems to me, to the fact that the church actually makes 
no difference in some of the most elemental, to say nothing of the most 
spiritual, needs of the family. The alienation of childhood and youth 
from the church is only too largely due to the fact that the church not 
only deals in things that are unreal and artificial to them, but that it 
also gives much time to finding fault with and tabooing many of the 
things which are as natural to childhood and youth as it is for a bird 
to fly or a duck to swim. The problem of the family and the church, 
to my mind, therefore, is much more a problem of the church than of 
the family. The family is a natural social institution. This is not so 
true of the church. If the church would serve the family, then it must 
concern itself with family values. We need to get rid of the idea that 
the family exists to support the church and substitute for it the idea 
that it is the church’s chief business to interpret the family to itself 
and refine it in terms of an ever finer and holier conception of itself, 
and its mission. A church vitally and constructively concerned in a 
natural and human way with the things nearest and dearest to the 
family has no difficulty in relating its life to that of the family, and 
to this church the family is spontaneously drawn. 
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The Home as a Laboratory for the Child's Religious 


Nurture and Development 
Epna DEAN BAKER* 


SURVEY OF THE PROBLEM 


The Scientist: A laboratory presupposes a scientist who has 
selected it and who equips it and controls it. From Agassiz to Edison, 
the scientist is keen, unprejudiced, alert, tireless——not a non-entity, a 
mere observer, but an active agent, bringing atoms, solutions, forces 
together, combining and separating and recombining endlessly. He does 
not experiment blindly but with the problem clearly defined, never 
sure but often foreseeing the outcome because of his grasp of the laws 
of the natural universe. Undismayed, undiscouraged, if results are not 
at first desirable, he tabulates his findings, checks up on his errors and 
tries again. He follows with eagerness the experiments of other scien- 
tists, he searches and re-searches, and works in season and out, vaca- 
tions and holidays, summer and winter. He may not, like Burbank, 
live to see the desert blossom like the rose, or, like Edison, send a 
voice around the worid; but if he has added a little to the sum total 
of truth that lifts the human race above the brute, he is satisfied. 

The Average Parent: If the home is to be a laboratory in that 
most subtle of all sciences the religious nurture of a child, then the 
parents must be scientists. That the average parent is not a scientist, 
is evident upon slight observation. His very love for his child, in- 
stinctive as it is, often leads astray. The other day on a car a father 
sat holding a small baby of two, dividing with him most generously a 
bag of rich chocolates. The thin little face was well smudged with 
the sticky black juice, frequent hiccoughs punctured pleas for more 
of the tempting sweet, and before the journey was well started a child’s 
peevish wailing filled the car. Did that father tabulate his findings, 
check up on his error, and eliminate confection from the baby’s diet? 
No, as long as the child would accept his offers, he continued to fill 
the little mouth with candy. When the crying became uncontrollable 
and the infant turned from the candy, the writhing bundle of discom- 
fort was passed over to the mother who had uttered no word of warn- 
ing during all of the exhibition. The child was then tossed back and 
forth, violently bounced, cajoled and scolded in turn, while the passen- 
gers suffered. 

It is not unlikely, judging from the endless number of such 
scenes which one witnesses, that this same treatment had occurred on 
many previous occasions and would occur again until the child’s diges- 
tion and his temper were seriously injured. John B. Watson, the well- 
known behaviorist, writes “I have said more than once that I could 
make or break a youngster in the first four years of his life; that is 
without abusing it, starving it or otherwise being cruel to it, I could 
twist, thwart, over or underdevelop its instinctive and emotional life 
to such a degree that it would never recover from it.” And that is 
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exactly what hundreds of well-meaning parents are doing every day. 
Men and women with surly, selfish dispositions; rude, uncouth man- 
ners; nervous, weakly bodies bear witness to the fact that they were 
twisted and thwarted when little fellows by mothers and fathers who 
did not understand child nature and its development, who rushed into 
the laboratory of child life with a brashness inconceivable in any other 
field of science. 

Necessary Knowledge: What do parents need to know? How 
many can tell what are the inborn tendencies of these little ones who 
come not “trailing clouds of glory,” but showing evidences of the 
marked trail which every man has travelled from the first son of Adam? 
When the infant gives signs of fear, anger, curiosity, how shall the 
mother respond? Some of the instinctive equipment is good, some 
is not so good, and some needs to be eliminated altogether. How to 
guide, how to modify, how to eliminate are serious problems. The 
impressions of the home laboratory are lasting—the mold of manner, 
disposition and character is given its original set in these early years 
when parents alone control the experiment. 

What are the physical needs of the growing organism? The dan- 
gers of malnutrition, contagious disease and nervous instability threaten 
the unfortunate child of the ignorant mother, while a healthy body 
and nervous poise crown intelligent care in these years. Are mental 
and religious development affected by physical well-being? Sound 
minds and strong characters are seldom found in puny, sickly bodies. 

What are the mental needs of the child? As his body is different 
in size and proportion so are his ways of feeling, thinking and behaving 
different from those of the adult. When John tells about the big, black 
bear that ate his breakfast food, should he be punished for telling a 
lie, or encouraged for his first venture into the realm of fiction? Should 
the four year old be expected to remember the lesson text and to sit 
still through the minister’s sermon? Will Henry of seven understand 
his father’s dissertation on honesty or his mother’s lecture on purity? 
Should the ten year old respect the opinion of his parents and grand- 
parents when the gang advances a different idea? 

It is quite evident that the stage of mental development must in- 
fluence the teaching of religion, and yet how many parents stop to 
inquire when prayer should begin, what the child’s early concept of 
God is likely to be, how a child’s love for God may be stimulated, and 
after it is stimulated how it may function in his everyday life? No 
parent can seriously attempt to answer these questions without realiz- 
ing his need of knowledge. Parents are not supplied with this infor- 
mation overnight when the first child is born. To the instinctive 
equipment must be added such preparation in study, research and ob- 
servation as will lift parenthood to the level of a science and make of 
the home a real laboratory for the child’s religious nurture and develop- 
ment. 

PARENTS AS SCIENTISTS 


Preparation: What are some of the studies in the Curriculum of 
the parent who would be a scientist? Eugenics or the science of being 
well-born should have a place there. Every prospective parent should 
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know what the law of heredity is, what it means to a little child to 
come into the world with the blood stream pure from inherited taint 
of disease, insanity or feeble-mindedness. Every condition that favors 
a safe and healthy existence for the organism before birth should be 
well understood. All the factors toward that end in the physical wel- 
fare of both parents should be kept in mind, such as occupation, eco- 
nomic condition of the home, sanitation of the home, attitude of the 
parents toward each other and this developing life committed to their 
care. Some knowledge of dietetics or how to feed the babe and later 
the child is fundamental. Child Hygiene, the study of the complete 
problem of physical development; Child Psychology which reveals 
the unseen but very real mental and morai-social life; Method of Teach- 
ing, which takes the contributions of these various subjects and shows 
the parent how to meet every need of the child by providing a whole- 
some environment and wise guidance in its use,—all of these are essen- 
tial to the course of study. The physical affects the mental and the 
mental includes not only the purely intellectual but the emotional, the 
moral, the social development from the beginning. Religious nurture 
and development cannot therefore be isolated and pigeon-holed as a 
separate department of life. Religion exists in and functions through 
the whole of life, the sum total of the child’s powers. 

In enumerating the subjects in the Curriculum, let us not omit 
observation and practice. As well attempt to cook by writing down 
menus on paper, to swim by going through the motions on land, as to 
prepare for parenthood without any observation of or living contact 
with child life. If a formula were written for the specialist in this field, 
it might run something like this——observation, study, more observation, 
more study, more observation, practice, more study, more observation, 
more practice, more study ad infinitum. The closer the observation and 
practice can be correlated with the study, the richer the returns in a 
quickened understanding and technique. To allow months of study to 
elapse before the student sees the “real thing” is a serious if not a fatal 
mistake. Much knowledge that the book contained is forgotten alto- 
gether and much more is so painstakingly stored away that it is not 
available for ready use when the student meets the practical situation. 
If, however, parents may gain some observation and some practice with 
other people’s children where some one else controls the experiment 
before the grave responsibility of their own confronts them, many tragic 
mistakes may be avoided. Such a method when worked out through 
our institutions of higher learning and in our high schools, is the only 
ideal way of preparing for parenthood. 

Attitudes: In observation and in actual contact with children 
parents must cultivate the scientific attitude, doubly difficult for them 
because of the closeness of relationship and the consequent emotional 
tension. The scientific attitude demands that the observer be calm 
under all circumstances even when the baby upsets the ink-bottle on 
the best rug or when a fall from the top step of the ladder imperils 
the life of the daring seven year old. It demands further that he be 
unprejudiced for or against the small offender, for or against any 
fact in child psychology, for or against any method that may be de- 
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vised,—the element of personal bias or feeling must be eliminated. 
He should be single-minded in a concentration on the one problem 
before him until he has finished the particular observation of that act 
or set of acts in the child’s experience or until he has satisfactorily met 
the situation with which he as parent is dealing. The constant dis- 
traction of attention and interest evident in many parents goes far 
toward preventing their success as educators. Father is reading the 
evening paper. He is roused by a cry from the three-year-old. Hastily 
he observes that the older brother has slipped a box from the child’s 
pile of toys. He reproves the boy without taking time to see that the 
box is returned, becomes absorbed in the paper again, during which 
time two more toys are snatched from the younger child’s pile. He 
looks up in time to see a fourth disappearing, assumes it to be the 
first box, is easily convinced that it belongs to the older boy anyway, 
settles the quarrel by the arbitrary decision that the big brother keep 
the box and that he will have no more talking. The older child dishon- 
estly keeps all four toys while the younger one is distracted by anger, 
jealousy, and the sense of rank injustice. The parent must be abso- 
lutely sincere in accepting and following up his “findings.” If he dis- 
covers that his child has no special musical ability. he will not try to 
make a violinist of him. If upon observation his child proves to be the 
one who is taking flowers from the neighbor’s gardens, he will not dodge 
the issue with the assertion that his boy is honest. 

The true scientist may seem cold to the world which is not inter- 
ested in his particular field or not included in it, but to his own prob- 
lems he is sympathetic, in no sentimental sense, but with a kindling 
enthusiasm that seems to affect insentient matter and make it more 
pliable to his will. Plant, animal, and human life,—each in larger de- 
gree is responsive to the sympathetic attitude; and children are noto- 
riously ill at ease in the presence of the unsympathetic adult. The scien- 
tist, whatever his creed, is reverent before the revelations of nature 
whether they seem to indicate blind force or a far-seeing intelligence at 
the heart of the universe. The one who observes or touches child life 
at its most vital point must be reverent also, for here ridicule, jest, 
lack of interest chill religious feeling and motive and tend to inhibit 
future expression. Mary is drawing a picture. Her mother asks what 
it is; Mary replies that she is making a picture of God. Her mother 
very much shocked informs her that no one has seen God, that no one 
knows what he looks like. Whereupon Mary replies, “They will when 
I get through.” The child is innocent of all irreverence; she draws 
with the confidence of five that knows no limitation to imagination or 
its expression. But the mother proceeds to ridicule the picture and to 
reprove Mary for her flippant remark. Mary will draw less freely in 
the future or the pictures will be carefully withheld from mother’s 
critical eye. 

Perhaps no single attitude is more characteristic of the scientist 
than awareness to problems. He continually questions, his thinking 
process is always being started by a fresh obstacle. Parents must cul- 
tivate this same attitude of awareness. A child loses weight, acts 
secretive, is irritable when spoken to; and the presence of all these 
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flags of distress does not challenge the attention of the parent to the 
fact that a problem has arisen. Even a slight variation in the accus- 
tomed behavior of a child should be sufficient to arouse the question 
and inspire more careful observation. When once a problem is sighted, 
it should be defined. Search should be made for all facts that may in 
any way bear upon its solution whether those facts come through read- 
ing, observation or experimentation. When a solution is found that 
appeals to the reason, it must be tried out and the results carefully 
noted. With persistent purpose the process must be repeated many 
times often, before a successful conclusion is reached. A mother with 
a daughter of eight had been trying more or less. persistently to break 
the thumb-sucking habit over a period of six years. Pride in personal 
appearance stimulated by the gift of a manicure set finally solved the 
problem. 

Devotion to the task ,must not be omitted,—and that too is not 
unscientific. Earl Barnes does not hesitate to say that in his estima- 
tion the single most hopeful aspect of the parent problem is the love 
of almost every parent for his child—a love so strong that once roused 
by clear vision of the task, it will carry the average parent through 
hard effort to attain the ends of child training. It is this same love 
which makes the home the desirable laboratory for developing child 
life. Hospitals and institutions are not the best environment for chil- 
dren. They may provide a far superior physical equipment but they 
lack the loving atmosphere with which the average parent environs his 
child and which is as necessary to that child’s normal growth as sun- 
shine to the plant. 

THE HOME AS A LABORATORY 


Its Possibilities: There are several reasons why the home has 
possibilities as a laboratory for the child’s religious nurture and develop- 
ment. Until he is four or five or in many communities six, the child 
spends practically all of his time in the home, and for the brief inter- 
vals when he is away, one or both parents are usually with him. Even 
after he is in kindergarten or first grade the home continues to hold 
the major lease upon his time; Saturdays and Sundays, vacations and 
holidays, early morning and evening hours are spent there until he is 
nine or ten years of age. This gives the parents an opportunity for 
continuous observation that no other institution or agent in his training 
has; it also makes possible a program of uninterrupted habit-formation. 
The size of the group in the home, limited as it is, to the immediate 
members of the family, seldom numbers more than eight or ten. The 
child readily finds his place in a group of this size, the social adjust- 
ments are less bewildering than where the numbers are larger, indi- 
vidual responsibility is much more keenly felt, and the laws of group 
living very easily defined. 

The intimacy of relationship constantly requires moral and social 
adjustments of the most valuable kind; rights of person and rights of 
property are always in dispute and situations constantly arise to test 
old laws of group living and newly acquired habits and attitudes of a 
moral or social nature. The experiences of life in the home are most 
vital_—birth and death, sickness and health, eating and sleeping, work 
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and play, joy and sorrow are met with there,—undiluted by the artifi- 
cialties of society outside. The child is supremely interested in the 
panorama of life about him,—by observation and imitation he is con- 
tinually stimulated to expression. If in any true sense parents are able 
to hold the attitude of the scientist, the children will express more 
freely and more fully in the home laboratory than anywhere else all 
the impressions that the plastic life is receiving, not only from the 
home but from every other stimulus. Teachers often approach parents 
eagerly to learn what, of that which he has learned in school, the child 
has revealed at home either by repetition of the experience there or 
by use of it in some new creation. Moreover the conditions of the 
home may be more easily controlled than those of the community or 
of any institution outside so as to provide a right environment for 
developing religious life. The fact that the accepted Christian interpre- 
tation of God in his relationship to the individual and of individuals 
to one another, has been taken from the home is one more evidence 
that the home is the best place in which the child may learn the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man, if father and mother practice 
love of neighbor and love of God. 


Its Equipment: The laboratory must be equipped as a place for 
experimental study and development of child life. It should be large 
enough to allow the child freedom of movement for bodily growth and 
health and for the expression of his ideas and feelings. A small four- 
room flat over-crowded with furniture and personal belongings of 
adults is an extremely poor place for a growing child. Children need 
not less but more space to turn around in than the average adult be- 
cause they have not yet gained control of the machine, the human body ; 
muscular co-ordinations are not well-formed. All forms of play natural 
to the little child require activity, and the constant curbing of that 
activity through the limitations of a narrow environment makes for 
irritation, nervousness, bad sedentary habits, and unhappiness. Proper 
conditions of sunlight (the nursery or play room of every child should 
get direct sunlight every day), fresh air and heat between 65 and 70 
degrees should be provided indoors, and there should be an out-of-door 
play place where some time is spent the year around except in severest 
weather. Independence, confidence in self, helpfulness are habits that 
should be formed from the beginning. To that end the laboratory must 
provide some furniture suited to the child’s use, toilet equipment which 
he can early learn to operate, clothing, the fastenings of which are made 
for a little child to manipulate. The home must furnish also materials 
and playthings which will stimulate the desirable play responses at 
each age,—mastery of the body in the infant; thinking, imagination and 
social cooperation in the beginner and primary child. There must be 
some good picture books for the little child and story books for the 
older child if language play is to be duly stimulated; songs and instru- 
mental music properly graded for every age. If love of the beautiful 
is to be developed, so close kin to love of God, then the laboratory must 
have some bright color in contrasting shades, some sweet scented 
flowers and plants, some beautiful pictures like Raphael’s “Madonna of 
the Chair.” Finally if the desirable moral and social habits and atti- 
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tudes are found the only child must have brothers and sisters. For 
the infant a few individuals are sufficient; for the older child a con- 
stantly enlarging acquaintance should be provided through relatives, 
friends, workmen, strangers who come from time to time to the home. 
The exclusiveness of some home laboratories tends to make for narrow 
social ties later and in some instances for social isolation while the 
attitudes and habits in the little home group itself may be commenda- 
ble. Finally there must be something for the little child to care for 
if he is to learn to be careful,—a plant that he tends, a doll to be cradled, 
a dog to be fed, a baby sister to be watched. 


The Experiments in the Laboratory 


The Individual Child: The parent has a right to expect that his 
child will manifest the characteristics common to childhood. Physi- 
cally, he should evidence rapid growth of the brain mass, rapid develop- 
ment of motor coordinations, motor reactions to all stimuli, active sen- 
sory processes, plastic bony structure, susceptibility to colds and con- 
tagions, acute sensitiveness to pain, little power of inhibition. Psychol- 
ogically, he may be expected to show extreme suggestibility, shifting 
attention, spontaneous impulsive action, imagination of a fanciful type, 
very great credulity, vacillating will, emotions easily excited, certain 
instincts very dominant, as for instance, imitation, curiosity, fear, play, 
gregariousness, fighting, approbation and friendliness, nurture. The 
parent should be, however, on the alert to posit the earliest manifesta- 
tions of these and other characteristics; to find to what degree his 
child is like other children and where he differs. Maturity, sex, race, 
family inheritance and environment will make for wide variations in 
every ability and characteristic possessed by the child. As Thorndyke 
says, the parent or teacher who does not know that every child is a 
special problem in education should learn it once for all from the psy- 
chology of individual differences. Moreover his record changes every 
day so that accurate accounting must be done to keep in touch with 
any one line of development. A laboratory record like that of Dear- 
born on his child (Moto-Sensory Development) would provide unfail- 
ing interest to the parent and would prove of great value to the fields 
of psychology and education. 

The Purpose: The parent must first then know the characteristics 
of the nature with which he is to experiment as the scientist knows 
the chemicals which he plans to combine. But further than this, the 
parent, again like the scientist, must have clearly in mind the purpose 
of his experiment. What is he seeking to accomplish by his observa- 
tion, his investigation, his experimentation? What are the objectives 
in the development of the child’s religious nature? If the parent is 
seeking to develop Christian character, what are the habits and atti- 
tudes fundamental to such character which his child at this age has 
the capacity to acquire? The child who is stolid and unimaginative 
is not likely to acquire the habit of spontaneous prayer at three or at 
four; the child who has little or no musical ability will not gain the 
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habit of voicing his religious feeling in a hymn of praise at six or at 
ten or possibly at any age. It is not probable that his own child or 
any other will spontaneously memorize passages of scripture under 
six or show a desire to give “all his goods to feed the poor.” Such an 
inventory of religious habits and attitudes must therefore be made for 
each child and for that child each year of his growth, although many 
of these habits and attitudes must be carried over from year to year 
and are to be desired for every child, as the attitude of reverence and 
the habit of prayer, the attitude of friendliness and the habit of sharing. 
Never do they become so firmly estabiished that a change of environ- 
ment or the stress of some new phase of development may not endanger 
their persistence, well illustrated by the case of the two boys who asked 
their father as they prepared for a fishing trip if it would be necessary 
to say their prayers and brush their teeth while they were away from 
home. 

The Process: When an attitude or a habit is placed in the list, 
then the parent must find the starting point for its development in the 
native equipment of the child. The very little child wonders when 
some phenomena of the world about him first flashes on his conscious- 
ness,—waving branches of the tree, shadows on the wall, waves break- 
ing on the shore, raindrops against the window pane. As he learns 
who God is and that He is the creator of all these marvels, then the 
wonder deepens into reverence; but by that time he is an older child, 
four perhaps or five. If the attitude of reverence thus created is to 
persist it must be fed by new revelations of the greatness and goodness 
of God, by fresh inspirations of the achievements of man whom God 
has made in His image until in adolescence the lad who wondered 
at two shows reverence not only for God, a Personality, but for evi- 
dences of spirituality in the life about him. The information which is 
necessary to deepen and to continue the attitude of reverence, may be 
secured through conversation, story, song, or by the contacts with real 
things but, however, gained or given, it must be graded to suit the 
developing intelligence. The power of God in saving Daniel in the den 
of lions will feed reverence at eight while Washington praying at Valley 
Forge will stimulate the same attitude at eleven or twelve. In like 
manner every attitude and habit should be formed with the nature 
of the child in mind to see what instinct, tendency or capacity may be 
modified to secure its development and what stimuli of materials and 
ideas may be effective in its formation. 

To succeed the parent must be careful also that there are no inter- 
ruptions in the process of developing the habit or attitude. The boy 
who giggles or jests in the prayer today is much less likely to show an 
attitude of reverence tomorrow, and the girl who omits her evening 
prayer several times a week is in serious danger of losing the habit 
altogether. If such interruptions and omissions are to be prevented, 
however, satisfaction must be found in each repetition of the act or 
response that in time constitutes the habit. If a habit of sharing play- 
things is being encouraged, then the pleasure of the child with whom 
they are shared, the approval of mother and father, the companionship 
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and cooperation of other children, some one or all of these things may 
constitute satisfaction. 

A New Problem: The parent has to be ever on the alert, for one 
problem is scarcely solved before another appears. He applies the 
stimulus of materials or ideas, watches for the child’s reaction and 
according to that reaction makes the next application of stimulus. Some- 
times he has a few minutes to determine his next step, sometimes a 
few hours or days, again he must act swiftly as in the old spelling 
match, “thinking upon his feet.” James aged five had been forming an 
attitude of thankfulness to God which had expressed itself in the prayer 
of thanksgiving. James had been told from time to time of God’s gifts 
and had never apparently questioned His goodness. One morning, 
however, it was raining and James’ mother was suddenly startled by 
this remark, “I don’t like God.” When questioned, James repeated his 
statement and added, “I don’t like rain because I can’t go out to play 
and God sends the rain.” His mother thought very quickly, she selected 
a very beautiful rose from the vase on the table. “James,” she inquired, 
“don’t you like flowers?” James admitted that he did. Then the mother 
reminded him that the flowers could not grow without rain, that they 
would wither and die. Whereupon James beaten but not wishing to 
admit it averred, “Well, anyway, I like sunflowers!’ The mother quite 
tactfully informed him that even sunflowers have to have water and 
James said no more. A few days later, James, his older sister and 
some neighbor children were playing when a thunder shower came up. 
James’ sister was much frightened by the thunder, but James very 
bravely began to pray, “Dear God, don’t let sister be afraid of the 
thunder. We thank you for the rain. We need it to make the flowers 
grow.” 

The Outcome: Finally, there are many times when the parent like 
that great scientist John Burroughs must have the sublime faith to 
stand still and wait, knowing that having done his best according to 
the clearest light he had, he must trust the outcome to an intelligence 
mightier than his own which in the last analysis must direct every 
successful experiment. 








Family Life as an Objective of Higher Education 


Mrs. EuGENIE ANDRUSS LEONARD* 


In higher education new objectives have arisen out of widely recog- 
nized human needs. Mathematics was first employed to count sheep 
and ears of corn in public marts and later computed to make the 
calendar and measure distances. The heavens were charted to answer 
man’s insistent questions regarding time and space. Latin and Greek 
were taught to the clergy of the middle ages in order that religicus 
tenents of the church might be handed down. Laymen learned to read 
only when heretics taught them that personal salvation depended upon 
being able to read the scriptures. Blackstone’s Commentaries became 
a text-book in American colleges when more complicated social life 
made lawyers necessary to peaceful settlement of individual disagree- 
ments. The medical profession grew out of flaming pestilences of 
unsanitary social living: not until black plagues stalked the earth did 
the doctor rise above the positon of attache to a feudal lord and become 
a scientist. Nurses were menials until the need for trained assistants 
was recognized by doctors and patients. Then their training became 
a social matter and in less than a lifetime nursing became an objective 
of higher education. Engineering, dentistry, journalism and teaching 
were forced into university curricula by the intensity of the social need 
of the vocation they represent. 

It is not only from the standpoint cf society that objectives of 
higher education are vocational, but from the individual’s as well for 
whatever else men and women may need, or yearn for, they must first 
provide for life itself, they must carry the load of their own life. When 
it becomes sufficiently evident that a given field of endeavor is greatly 
needed by society men and women have used it as a vocational objective 
and training in the field has developed in proportion to the extent and 
character of the need. When men saw the need for trans-continental 
railroads, they started building with materials and abilities available. 
They did their best, but it soon became evident that they needed not only 
unskilled workers, but hundreds of trained experts. Young men caught 
by the lure of a great idea devoted their lives to railroad building, made 
it their vocational objective, and in less than a decade universities all 
over the country were developing departments of engineering. The 
result has been an enormous increase in scientific data and correspond- 
ing improvement in vocational standing. 

Thus it would seem that objectives in higher education have arisen 
out of great social needs for the vocations they represent and that these 
needed vocations in turn became the vocational objective of hundreds 
of individuals. The resulting interaction of social need upon individual 
need has resulted in definite gain both to society and the individual. 

If this be true can family life be placed alongside these great 
objectives of higher education? And can we expect similar results in 
society and on individuals electing it as a vocational objective? 

It is scarcely necessary for us to more than state that it is agreed 
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by all workers among children that the family is the best agency for 
the rearing of children. Institutional care of children even in small 
numbers has been proven to increase the death rate and retard the 
physical and mental development of the children so reared. Mr. Carstens, 
an acknowledged authority in the field of child-placing, stated recently 
that it was the consensus of opinion among workers in the field that 
“boarding homes” were the most desirable form of care for unfortunate 
children. He maintained that even in modified forms, such as the cottage 
plan, orphanages have been found to lack the equipment for the close 
personal contact which seems essential to the best development of 
children. 

Accepting without discussion then the position that the family is 
the most successful agency thus far developed by society for the propa- 
gation and rearing of children, and that its children are society’s first 
and most serious concern, we are faced by the necessity of analyzing and 
evaluating present tendencies that appear to effect it. Of the countless 
so-called “causes of the disintegration of the family” we shall attempt to 
cover only a few of the more fundamental tendencies most intimately 
effect family life. These are: (1) The tendency to live in more con- 
gested groups; (2) The tendency toward increasing variation in all 
forms of recreation; (3) The tendency to remove productive industries 
from the home; (4) The tendency of present day education to shift au- 
thority from parents to other individuals, and (5) The tendency to avoid 
the responsibility of family life altogether. 

1. The tendency to live in more congested groups. 

It has been facetiously said that real family unity departed with 
the hearth-stone. There is more than passing truth in the statement. 
Picture again Whittier’s snowbound family: 


“Shut in from all the world without 

We sat, the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat. 
Our father rode again his ride 

On Memphremagog’s wooded side, 

Sat down again to moose and samp 

In trapper’s hut and Indian camp. 

Our mother, while she turned the wheel, 
Or run the new knit stocking heel, 
Told how the Indian hordes came down. 
Our uncle, innocent of books 

Was rich in lore of field and brooks. 
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Next aunt, whose smile of cheer, 
There, too, our elder sister plied 
‘Her evening task the stand beside, etc.” 

Contrast this scene of fellowship about a single fireside with a simi- 
lar family group today living in several modern apartments. Two aspects 
of the change are of particular significance. In Whittier’s time and clime 
they were afraid of the elements. The snow and wind and dropping 
temperature were things to be afraid of. Fear held them close beside 
“our hearth-fire’s glow.” Today in our cities, and more and more in the 
country districts as well, heated automobiles, trains and street cars have 
banished the fear of any storm, however severe. Then the family hearth 
was the most comfortable place in all the world. The chill school house, 
the dank brick church, or the draughty wine shop offered small lure 
beside a snug corner of the settle. Drawn thus by common fears and 
comforts about the hearth Whittier says: 


“We sped the time with stories old, 
Wrought puzzles out and riddles told, 
Or stammered from our school-book lore.” 


He goes on to hint of lessons learned, ideals acquired, visions 
seen through the close companionship of the days when the family was 
snowbound. What have we today that compares with the hearth in 
developing this close companionship between parents and children? We 
are no longer restrained from going abroad by fear of storms, we are 
no longer drawn about a common source of comfort. Few families 
now-a-days are drawn together by even a consciousness of the possession 
of the land upon which the hearth fires burn. We used to joke about 
the itinerant ministers and school masters who rented houses and moved 
every few years, but we no longer joke about them, for too many of us 
have joined their ranks. 

When Whittier wrote “Snow-bound” I presume there were not ten 
eating houses in the whole state of New Hampshire. Now roadsides 
are strewn with them. However convenient they may be the fact remains 
that they have robbed the home of another of its drawing cards. Rarely 
do we find a city family eating all their meals together. The restaurants 
have become so alluring and convenient; they offer such a variety of 
foods at such reasonable rates. It is so much easier to eat in them than 
prepare as elaborate a meal at home. Then most of the household used 
to help in preparing a meal before the open fire. Even the littlest ones 
could watch the roasting apples or time the baking bread, but now 
expensive complicated cooking equipment requires an expert. Children 
cannot be trusted with gas stoves, electric ranges, or fireless cookers. 
While it is true that these, along with canned goods and delicatessen 
foods, have reduced the time it takes to prepare a meal the saving in 
time has not seemed to draw the family closer together, but to have 
flattened their common pleasure in eating. 

The same is true of the care of the home. Our vacuum cleaners, 
dustless mops and new ideas regarding germs and sanitation are rapidly 
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compelling the family to turn over the care of the home to expert me- 
chanics. Presently the jokes about father stumbling over the sofa in 
the front hall and helping mother beat the rugs on Saturday afternoons 
will be as stale as the left-over baker’s bread in the cupboard, where 
once stood a jar of spicy molasses cookies. 

A generation ago all the adults in a household took turns sitting up 
and caring for anyone sick in the home. They consciously shared the 
anguish and anxiety and were drawn together in the labor of love. But 
now our knowledge of disease demands that we bring in trained nurses, 
isolate the afflicted ones, and develop new forms of self-repression. However 
much these changes in the equipment of the home may have improved 
living conditions, they have materially reduced the opportunities for inti- 
mate companionship between the members of the family and have thus 
injured the unity of the group. 

2. The tendency toward increasing variation in recreation. 

Recreational life offers the same tendency toward disorganization 
of family unity. Whereas a whole family, including the baby, formerly 
went to the church social or country-side gathering, now our knowledge 
of requisite hours of sleep for children, scientifically developed dietaries, 
and importance of sterilized toys forbids any such common participation. 
Whatever else may be said against the neighborhood “movie house,” 
this may be said for it, that the family can, and do, go together, enjoy 
the picture and talk about it afterwards. There is a companionship 
maintained that few other forms of amusement offer the family group. 
It will be interesting to watch the effects of radio upon this phase of 
life. It might reasonably be expected to increase companionship in 
family life since it enlarges recreational facilities of the now almost 
sterile home. z 

3. The tendency to remove productive industries from the home. 

Sociologists have for some time called attention to the removal of 
productive industries from the home to the factory and consequent loss 
to family life, but little or no cognizance has been taken of two very 
significent results within the family group itself, first the loss of prestige 
that the parent had as teacher of the apprentice and second, the effect 
of the loss of family vocational traditions. 

Not only has family life lost much by the loss of companionship in 
common labor in home industries, but it has also lost much by virtue of 
its loss of the parent as master workman in relation to the children as 
apprentices. An excellent illustration is that of making paper during 
later Colonial days. Paper imported from England was very expensive 
and skilled workmen were very scarce. It often happened that the 
father was the master workman, his wife a first assistant and the 
younger members apprentices who learned each detail of the trade from 
their natural teachers—their parents. The comradeship thus established 
had a unifying effect upon the whole group. Not only did they labor 
side by side, but there was added the intimacy of the teacher and student 
that has been almost completely lost by parents. Now an expert in 
some sequestered laboratory writes an article in a scientific magazine 
which our children accept or reject according to their prejudices, but 
without reference to their parents or warmth of companionship with a 
master workman. 
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The effect of the loss of family vocational traditions has been 
another disintegrating factor in family life. There was great strength 
and solidarity given family life by virtue of the traditions of family 
vocations. In 1725 Thomas Willcox, a master papermaker from Eng- 
land, established a small paper mill on Chester Creek in Concord County, 
Pennsylvania. He was a skillful workman and an excellent teacher. 
Soon Benjamin Franklin became his chief patron. When years later 
continental congress needed paper for its first currency Willcox’s sons, 
who were then running the mill, were given the order, because of the 
constant excellency of their paper. For a hundred and thirty-seven years 
these traditions of excellence were maintained, and then regretfully the 
properties were sold, for the young generation did not care. When we 
are demanding progress and encouraging unhampered vocational choices 
we should remember that we are in danger of over-emphasizing indi- 
vidual temperament and losing profound social values that grow up only 
in the warmth of comradeships about common ideals. What have we 
developed in recent years that can replace these family vocational tradi- 
tions in building ideals of citizenship? 

I cannot pass this phase of our discussion without adding a few 
words on the effect upon women of these industrial changes. If they 
have meant changes for men they have meant an unsolved dilemma for 
women. They have taken the occupations from her and social customs 
have sternly forbade her to follow. The results have been too numerous 
to mention in detail, but a few outstanding ones have been her return to 
industry to increase the family budget, her insistence on more education, 
her development of many phases of social service including improved 
legislation and her insistence on equal rights under the law. All of 
these have had their effect upon the family. Her latest demand for a 
career regardless of family ties will probably be answered by the next 
generation. I will venture this much. Women are necessarily the center 
of family life. There have always been good mothers; whatever or 
wherever their lot was cast they drew and held their families together. 
Other women have failed in the most benign circumstances. If this new 
idea regarding a career gives these failures an opportunity for social 
service outside the home, wherein they are sure to fail, then the family 
will lose nothing and society may gain much. If it gives purposeful 
occupation to those women who for any reason will not become mothers 
it will tend to increase the common good of all by the utilization of 
energy now wasted on frivolities. Our danger here is also that of over- 
emphasizing the individual’s desires and neglecting values to be derived 
from group life. 

4. The tendency of present day education to shift authority from 
parents to other individuals. 

Ask any mother of a good school child the weight her word has 
against that of the school teacher and you will get the almost unanimous 
reply that on most subjects the teacher’s word is that of the oracle. 
Children recognize the teacher as an expert, whether she be one or not. 
It is true that she generally does know more arithmetic and grammar, 
be it said to the shame of parents, but whatever good may come by thus 
raising the standard of authority, it is also true, though seldom realized, 
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that every time the teacher’s or other expert’s opinion is taken by the 
child in preference to the parent’s, there is a corresponding loss in the 
unity of the family. Somewhere in “Vanity Fair” Thackeray says that 
mother is the name for God in the hearts and on the lips of little chil- 
dren. Ask any parent when this subtle unity of life between herself 
and her child is first broken and they will tell you that it is when an 
expert first steps in. More often than not it is the teacher who un- 
heedingly presents her viewpoint in contrast to that of the parent. The 
extreme cases of this are to be found in the immigrant families where 
the children come to ignore or scorn the council of their parents be- 
cause of their lack of so-called education, overlooking entirely the values 
of experience which the parents have to offer. The parent-teacher 
is gone, but what have we in present day education to offset the loss 
of the things Locke’s father gave him in their long hours of intimate 
study together? Can parents afford to lose altogether the resources 
of the expert? 

The same situation pertains in religious education. The family 
no longer goes, as of old, in‘a close group to the “House of Worship” 
occupying the same pew through more than a lifetime. Now the chil- 
dren are instructed separately, as becomes each youthful mind. The 
teachers may, or may not, agree with the parents’ attitude toward 
“divine revelation,” the miracle stories or evolution. Where there is 
sufficient disagreement parents do, occasionally, make a shift in the 
Sunday School, but this is just as undesirable for the child because it 
only adds to his confusion of mind. 

Admitting at once the gains that have been made in religious 
education, is it not true that we have overlooked this danger of loss 
of family unity? Is not the next step forward in religious education 
the finding of an effective means of retrieving this loss to family life? 
Above all other factors religion has inherently the greatest opportunity 
of binding together units in family life. Is it unreasonable to expect 
that teachers in church schools may be able to work out a scheme of 
parent education and cooperation that will tend to make more effective 
their own teaching and also strengthen the bonds of understanding 
and sympathy between parents and children? 

Two other aspects are of interest and are inherent in the general 
tendencies in education today. To me one of the greatest dangers of 
the project method, now so extensively followed by teachers, is the 
possibility it carries with it of lack of balanced teaching. It is the 
working out of the principle of fullest self-expression that is consistent 
with social good. Everywhere I see teachers stressing self-expression, 
making it vivid, concrete, real and exhorting upon social good, making 
it nebulous, cosmic, ideal. The result has been an overbalancing in 
favor of self-expression until children, taught thus, have taken on the 
semblance of consummate egotists. The effect on family life has been 
to emphasize units and ignore interdependence and responsibilities 
within the group. Parents have permitted the shifting of many re- 
sponsibilities from their own shoulders to those of their children. 
Some of these shifts may be desirable but certainly we cannot expect 
young shoulders to carry the load which only experience has qualified 
us to carry. Certain, too, is it that, we as parents, should not relin- 
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quish any responsibility without first having carefully considered the 
possible results on our children and the family as a whole. What 
parent in relinquishing the responsibility for church attendance of an 
adolescent, thinks through the possible effects upon the child in later 
life, the effect upon the younger members of the family and upon the 
family life as a whole? Perhaps if parents took the time to do this we 
would have a greater effort made to interest the young people in the 
church, and a keener appreciation of the marginal values to be pre- 
served within the family group. 

Another unintentional by-product of pragmatism in the educational 
world has been its tendency to stress immediate values and repudiate 
longtime values. We hear constantly the statement made that the final 
test is whether a thing works or not. Yet I have been wondering if 
there is not a higher law in social life that we have neglected to teach 
our children. Take the one instance of marriage: some of the hetero- 
geneous matches are hopeless of adjustment, but even a casual study 
of the divorce records show that in a large percentage of cases little or 
no consistent effort has been made to preserve the home. It has not 
worked out to the immediate satisfaction of either or both parties and 
has been dissolved without a thought of the values to be accrued from 
earnest consistent effort to cooperate over a long period of time. Every 
man and woman have points of strength and weakness. It takes years 
of patient study to learn to reenforce weaknesses, steady potential 
strengths and build a family. No immediate returns of real value can 
be expected. 

The psychologists of the behavioristic school have added their voice 
to the confusion by tending to make ambulant the responsibility for 
acts between persons and theoretical causes. Through psychoanalysis 
they have made theoretical causes for acts so evident as to practically 
absolve the person of any responsibility for his acts. This, of course, 
was not their intention but an unforseen result. However much these 
movements in the educational world have improved the standards of 
teaching, they have also greatly complicated the problems of family 
life. The interclusion of the expert, the over-emphasis on individual 
self-expression, and immediate values, and the shifting of responsibili- 
ties formerly held by parents, have all tended to force parents from 
their natural position as leaders to that of onlookers trying to direct 
their children’s lives through their choice of the experts who educate 
their children. 

5. The tendency to avoid the responsibility of family life altogether. 

It is significant that the recent movements among women have been 
accompanied by the dissemination of birth control information. It is 
evident that careers for women are rendered much more feasible where 
the birth of children are planned, but it is not our purpose to evaluate 
the movement except as it directly effects family life. In those coun- 
tries where information regarding birth control has been widely dis- 
seminated the only apparent change has been a slight lowering of the 
birth rate which many students in the field believe to be offset by a 
corresponding lowering of death rate among children. While it is true 
that large families are very difficult to raise under present circum- 
stances, in advocating voluntary parenthood, we should not forget the 
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inherent dangers in such a movement. When men were released from 
enforced responsibility for sex activity, promiscuity followed. There 
are many evidences today of a like tendency toward promiscuity among 
women. We have so long associated the idea of sex with correspond- 
ingly strong desire for children that it is difficult for us to differentiate 
between them. But present-day teaching regarding self-expression does 
it for us. We are faced squarely by the questions; will women also 
express their sex desires freely and without regard to parenthood? 
Can such experiences before marriage be anything but detrimental? 
Can irresponsible self indulgence, either within or without the mar- 
riage bond, have any but a deleterious effect upon family life? Yet 
such are the possible results of the movement for birth control. 

Apparently we cannot, even if we would, prevent the spread of 
birth control information, or turn back the tides of people to simple 
rural life, or cut off new tendencies in education and recreation, or put 
back into the home its lost arts and industries. What then can be done 
to turn to good account these trends in modern life that seem to be 
undermining family life? 

To answer we must go to untaught human nature and ask what 
there is inherent in our make-up that gives permanence to family life. 
There is much disagreement among experts as to just what tendencies 
in mankind are truly instinctive, so quickly and effectively does environ- 
ment overlay original nature. But recently many have come to believe 
that only two primary instincts underly the family—the tender instinct 
and the instinct for intimate companionship with one other person. 
By the tender instinct is meant not merely the maternal or paternal 
instinct but a desire on the part of mature individuals to protect and 
care for the young. In animals it is evidenced by the protection that 
the mature give to the young of their kind. In men and women it is 
daily evidenced by the interest and tenderness shown to babies of all 
kinds. Apparently we do not so much desire to bear children as we 
love babies. We have only just begun to realize how irrational we 
are in assuming that any woman, however brave, could deliberately 
want the discomfort of pregnancy, or the danger and anguish of child- 
birth. She does not want to bear children but to protect and care for 
babies. She may be willing to endure the one to satisfy her craving 
for the other, if she cannot satisfy it by easier means. 

The other instinct, that of desire for intimate companionship, seems 
to be the root tendency of all herding in animal life. Careful study of 
herds of higher forms of animals elicits the fact that herds divide into 
groups of two without regard for sex. Incidents in herd life seem to 
give rise to intimacy of contacts which have been known to last until 
the death of one of the pair. Among children we are familiar with 
the tendency to select chums one at a time. Among adults, the sex 
instinct in monogamous family life has tended to reenforce this in- 
stinct, but that it will continue to do so, divorced as it is from any 
connection with parenthood, is very doubtful. 

Stripped of all traditions how little we have upon which to build 
family life? Only a desire to protect and care for little ones and to 
share life’s vissicitudes with another kindred soul. Even these may be 
so weak as to be overpowered by stronger desires in other directions. 
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Yet in this weakness lies the family’s greatest strength and society’s 
greatest chance. If four million years ago family life had been set- 
tled as to its composition as the rocks, how could society have evolved 
thus far toward democracy? It is in the very smallness of its origin 
that family life offers its greatest possibilities of social adjustment for 
each society by its training and education may vary the institution to 
meet its needs. What a challenge to education! What an answer to 
our inquiry regarding family life! If then, we would fortify family life 
against the tendencies toward its disintegration, we must start with 
untrained instincts and educate men and women to participate in it as 
in the other highly organized institutions of civilization. 

But will such education require the resources of universities or 
can it be accomplished in the first twelve years of school life? Our 
answer is to be found in the long list of subjects and experiences sug- 
gested by the various experts in the fields related to family life and in 
the need for further research in these fields. First, parents need in- 
formation regarding heredity, eugenics, physiology and hygiene, some- 
thing of human embryology, obstetrics and social diseases, detailed 
facts regarding infant and child care, household sanitation, elementary 
nursing and such corollary subjects as cooking, sewing and cleaning. 
In the field of psychology parents need to understand their own com- 
plex make-up, the problems and difficulties of adjustment in the family 
group, the significance of the newer concept of growth, the whole field 
of child psychology and such elements of abnormal psychology as will 
better interpret the normal child. In the field of sociology parents need 
to know the historic background of the family, to study its present 
function in society in relation to other institutions and to evaluate 
tendencies that affect it in the light of recent investigations and Chris- 
tian ideals. 

That such a curricula could not be covered adequately by the 
elementary and secondary schools is evident. Three ways of bringing 
such a curricula to all parents is suggested. First, for men and women 
who can go to college adequate courses in these fields can be developed 
along with research opportunities for those who wish to become ex- 
perts in the fields. Second, for those leaving school before, or at the 
end of the twelfth year, there could be developed extension courses 
by universities and part-time or evening school courses by local high 
schools which could be attended at more irregular hours and be 
supplemented by closer contacts with the experts in the home 
itself. Third, for those who are unable to profit by such series of 
courses, expert advisers in the whole field of family life, should carry 
as much of the information and develop as much of the evaluating pro- 
cess in the home as seems possible in each case. 

A start in each of these directions has long since been made. What 
we now most greatly need to develop are these experts in the whole 
field of family life who see the many aspects in their relation to each 
other and can weld them into a unit which will commend itself to 
society as another great objective of higher education to the end that 
“Your days may be multiplied and the days of your children in the 
land which the Lord your God swore unto your fathers to give them, 
as THE DAYS OF HEAVEN UPON EARTH.” (Deut. 11, 21). 




















Family Life and Higher Education 
IRviING MavuReR* 


Higher education aims to give to enduring social institutions the 
higher sanctions which appear through a comprehensive understanding 
of human achievements. Such understanding involves a transition from 
a naive unconscious acceptance of a social procedure through a period 
of challenge and question. During this period, which might be called 
the period of adolescent intellectualism, life is criticized and examined. 
Nothing is taken for granted. Its value lies in the consequent rejection 
of superficial and temporary values and the narrowing of loyalties to 
the abiding creations of the race’s experience. There follows the third 
stage, which is the justification of the higher education; here one is 
enlisted in a conscious, deliberate loyalty to enduring social achieve- 
ments, through a deeper understanding of their cost and of their social 
values. Unless higher education leads to this awareness of social values, 
it is futile. In higher education naive reactions are left behind. One 
is taught to realize that personality is the product of social contacts. 
It desiderates the development of personality, and such development 
is impossible in the highest sense unless one comes to know why a 
social spirit is of good. 

It is a specific test of higher education whether it ministers to 
a high conception of family life. A family group in which comradeship 
does not involve repressive conformity of subject selves to a dominant 
self, a home life where its members are disciplined in spiritual culture, 
these are valid requirements of education. If, as a result of higher 
education, home life appears in literature with emphasis upon its drab 
domesticities, or if college men and women put social activities above 
the requirements of family fellowship, or if, as a result of education, 
our capacities for comradeship are weakened, we are justified in re- 
garding such education as a failure. 

Higher education will be marked by a sense of history. Its loyal- 
ties to institutions will be strengthened by the sense of sharing in a 
progressive racial achievement. Not consciously, perhaps, but none the 
less surely, it will find its fruitage in a deepening, an enriching of 
family life. 

These products of the higher education are bought at a price which 
creates a problem in family life. Culture, if it be genuine, makes 
demands of the mind and heart. It brings with it a solitude, a yearning 
for a spiritual companionship and understanding. “Love is life’s im- 
mortal thirst to be completely known.” As the standards of thought 
are raised, such desires become more imperious. Family life is then 
subjected to an increased mental activity. Training has emphasized 
the need of integrity and self-loyalty in self-expressions. At the same 
time, the’ consciousness of the fundamental importance of the family 
institution is deepened by the awareness of history and of racial experi- 
ence. The road ahead is perilous and stony; and the mind is often afraid 
of losing its quality, by the sufferance of values not hitherto recognized. 


*President, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 
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Yet it is over such a stony road that the highest type of family 
life is attained. And fortunate are those whose courage carries them 
through a wearying, perilous journey together to the house that is 
at the end of the road. The self-surrenders and commitments may be 
delayed, and life may be exposed to the charge that it is selfish and 
exclusive, but in the end, if truly educated men and women, who love 
each other, will persist in intellectual honesty and self-expression, they 
will arrive at a companionship which is exhaustless in its possibilities 
through the years. For the companionship which is most enduring 
is that which offers the most varied and the most undimmed spiritual 
light. It does not demand identity of view or of conviction, but it does 
demand unweakening pursuit. 

What I have thus described is the experience of an educated man 
who marries with an educated woman. It is the happiness which is to 
be attained when life is approached with a flood of awareness and when 
sensitivity is developed to its highest point. This experience is en- 
riched by the birth of children. Biology and psychology, with their 
theory of racial re-experience, in which the newly-born becomes a 
summary, put about that tremendous experience of birth a mature 
splendor. Knowledge is a great friend. In Anna Karenina, Tolstoy 
pictures the birth of a first-born child. What richness pervades his 
recital of this racial experience! The highly educated face the approach- 
ing event with a thrill of sharing in life’s great adventure. Fears are 
banished by the sense of being uplifted on the sea of the race’s pains and 
travails. One is surrounded by the fellowship of myriads of beings in 
all ages. Then, when the new life is born, higher education illumines 
every passing change of its unfolding. The new life is shaped by the 
parents’ love of enduring values. It is trained by the parents’ knowl- 
edge of right form. The capacity of sharing, trained by the higher 
demands of mating with the cultured, is here the entry into a new 
life’s affairs. Such an atmosphere should guarantee the fullest develop- 
ment of personality on the part of child and parent. In such a family 
life certain definite activities will have a share. 


There will be a truthful appraisal of the play activity. True hap- 
piness is within, it is a matter of the soul. Truthfulness brings a 
knowledge of an actual world, so that tragedies are not discounted, nor 
sins held lightly. But the pain of this higher knowledge is not per- 
mitted to quench the sense of praise at the fairer aspects of life. And 
a family life is developed in which the thirst for beauty is quenchless. 
Children and parents look at nature with wonder; morning lights and 
cloud shadows, color and form, are all heightened by the spiritual glory 
shed by a mental and spiritual intensity over all. Such a family life 
will not be imprisoned by conventional play, nor by commercialized 
play. Theater and dance will have a part but will be used with a sense 
of detachment. There will be a genuine sense of the value of out- 
of-doors. Physical training will be cultivated by all. Walking and 
swimming, climbing, rowing, driving, music, painting, art will express 
the sense of fun and of joy. Does not this description of higher educa- 
tion explain why the naivete and simple directness of a peasant life 
are caught again by the family life of the highly-trained? Like children 
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in Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, we find the secret of happiness back home. 

There will be a heightened creativity in such a family life. The 
mechanized sharing in great art will be relegated—it will not be ban- 
ished, but it will have its proper place. Children in such a home are 
encouraged not only to read good writing, but to write, not only to 
see good pictures, but to paint, not only to hear good music, but to 
play it and write it. Such a family life removes the bar of the impos- 
sible from all masterful achievement and holds it before the child as 
the attainable. It will exploit to the full the irrepressible dramativity 
of the children. All home life is a stage, and all the people there are 
players. In a home of that character, industrial arts will bloom again. 
There will be a room, the attic possibly, the room where, in the homes 
of the thoughtless, are a dance floor and a billiard table. But here 
will be a hand loom, a workman’s bench, a printing press, a laboratory, 
a stage, and occasionally the entire family will be there, each making 
something, of wood or of brass, of wool or of cotton, to express the 
activity which is so prodigally nurtured. And such will be possible 
because a higher education has brought that awareness of value of 
which I have spoken. 

Such a family life will also have a religious spirit. The mystery 
of life itself will have been approached by the parents in their mental 
and spiritual discipline; the answers may not be many nor definite, but 
they will be touched with a maturity and a genuineness which will 
stamp the spirit of the infinite values upon the home life. There will 
be a humility and a reverence which are the mark of genuinely educated 
people. Children’s questions about God will not be lightly cast aside, 
nor will the replies breathe only superstition or temporality, furnish- 
ing forms of truth which a later experience or knowledge will be com- 
pelled to shatter. The children of this family life will be given prayer 
forms which are time-tried, which are universal, and which carry a 
continuous history back to times when religion was a compelling force. 
Nor will such forms be furnished in any mechanical or pedantic fashion; 
they will be shared out of an active devotional life. Meditation and 
communion will be generic forces, and the child will simply enter into 
an existing activity. Religious nurture will not be turned over to 
experts on the outside,—it will be a natural part of life itself. Culture 
will supplement the religious temper, so that family life will involve 
an appreciation of the literary value of enduring religious literature. 
Thus selected on the basis of culture, of beauty, and of goodness, the 
Bible will never be falsely presented; the things for which it is valued 
will appear, and its place will be large. The parental guidance in 
religious training will be characterized by a development of a family 
cultus. There will be traditions of family observance of sacred days, 
a love of family services of worship, usually read; often such services 
will be the product of the family life itself. Original prayers and hymns, 
customs of celebrating birthdays and holidays, will mark the mental 
and religious activities of the highly-trained. 

This family life will also generate a social spirit, the spirit of 
helpfulness and of friendliness, and this will be combined with, or 
pervaded by, the democratic spirit. The word democracy may not be 
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mentioned, but the reverence for personality will be there. There will 
be a readiness of contact with all sorts and conditions of men. Though 
sheltered, in tenderer years, from grossness or from rudeness, children 
will be helped in maintaining their natural responsiveness to humanity 
everywhere. Race pride and family exclusiveness will never be en- 
couraged. But traditions of courage, of loyalty, of truthfulness will 
be set on high. 

Thus the family life will be developed in a way which will make 
of it a great educational force. Questions follow naturally at this point 
as to a practical program. I hasten to say that the only practical step is 
the development of a greater confidence in the value of a cultural 
training. It is because we have lost this faith that family life is 
drained today of many of these qualities. The increased intensity of 
our industrial and commercial life has heightened the old primitive 
fears regarding food, shelter, and raiment. We have persuaded our- 
selves that we cannot afford to take no thought of the morrow. We 
cannot afford to seek first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness. 
But, while we hasten to the vocational and professional training, and 
thus shorten the period which precedes our maximum economic pro- 
ductivity, and while we have greatly increased our ability to guarantee 
adequate financial return, we have by no means assured the family 
life, thus sheltered, of any of the abiding qualities of the spirit on which 
the house of family life is builded. One fear possesses me, and that 
is that we make of the family life itself an objective of education. And 
I do not believe that, by deliberately training to be fathers and mothers, 
in a practical way, we can at all assure ourselves of the things I have 
mentioned, for the best guarantee for family life is still to try to be 
good men and good women. 

To make family life the objective of higher education, there is only 
one requisite, namely, that education be higher, that it proceed with a 
sense of history, that it share a racial experience, that it regard spiritual 
interpretation as a revelation of life at its highest point, that it develop 
self-forgetfulness and reverence and comradeship, that it bring men 
and women to an inveterate truthfulness, and that it develop an inner 
life of the spirit, so that it build more stately mansions. Family 
life for the highly educated is not wrecked by economic or domestic 
ills; it is wrecked by shallowness, by superficiality, by worldliness. It 
is saved by an intensified humanity, for an intensified humanity is 
possessed of divine qualities, and when it builds its house, over it can 
still most appropriately be inscribed a motto which I saw in a working- 
man’s home, in a tenement district, the other day: “This is none other 
than the house of God; this is the gate of heaven.” 
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New Social Ideals in Family Life: How to Teach Them 
Mrs. ANNA GARLIN SPENCER* 


We have inherited a social ideal of family life based upon the 
patriarchal order. One king in government, one head of the house- 
hold, one despotic control in the economic field. We are now working 
out, often without full consciousness of our task or real appreciation 
of its difficulty, a democratic ideal which presses upon the ancient 
order at every point. In government an ideal of democracy,—by the 
people, for the people, of the people. An ideal only partially realized 
but accepted as a conscious aim. In the industrial order an ideal which 
Emerson phrased as “Not workers, but men working,”—an ideal of 
co-operation of free and competent men and women in securing the 
material basis of a truly human life for all. This, also, au ideal far 
from full realization but accepted as part of the religion of growth to- 
ward human brotherhood. In the family the effort to democratize 
human relationship has set up a standard “Everywhere two heads in 
counsel,—-two beside the hearth,—two in the tangled business of the 
world.” 

To work that out in practical household experience and in the 
marriage bond has already cost some stability of the family. We are 
trying experiments to see how much individual freedom and how much 
personal achievement among men, and especially among women, can 
be compatible with paying the debt each generation owes to the suc- 
ceeding generations. 

Meanwhile the social ideal of democracy in the family has been 
profoundly affected by the changes in the industrial order. In the 
period of handicraft and domestic work the obvious economic advantage 
of all the family lay in united labor within and just outside the imme- 
diate household. If women worked too hard, as they did, if children 
were exploited for economic ends, as they were, yet it was a family 
working together for a common economic need and a common economic 
advance and everything in the effort tended toward the conscious unity 
of the family. Now in the era of machine-dominated, capitalized, 
specialized industry, each member of a family may and often does go 
to a different place to work. Each member may come in immediate 
contact with a different sort of industrial stimulus and contact, and 
have a wholly different need in the matters of domicile, scale of living 
and personal expense. This is a strain on the autonomy of the modern 
family often ignored and usually underestimated. To overcome the 
extreme individualism of doctrinaire democracy and of differing voca- 
tional alignment in modern industry, there must be a-great increase in 
affectional and ethical unity in the average family to prevent friction. 
Many people do not measure up to that requirement. Hence divorces, 
family separations, lack of old kinship loyalty, and many other patho- 
logical symptoms. These are all symptoms indeed,—symptoms of 
a struggle for higher bases for family unity. They are not causes of 
family instability. They are “growing pains” we may well believe due 


*Special Lecturer in Social Science, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
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to the rise of personal liberty, of the new freedom of women, of the 
new demand for child training on a plane of respect for each individ- 
uality, and of the new way in which men and women must earn their 
living and youth enter vocations. 

We have, therefore, now at last reached a point where the family 
is seen to have no right to use any member, even the house-mother, 
for its own purposes without regard to that house-mother’s person- 
ality, and no right to view childhood as a mere economic asset or to 
base its autonomy upon the despotic rule of one “Head.” That is 
to say, the movement toward democratizing human relations has pressed 
into the very citadel of the home itself. 

The ideal of all democratic association grows out of a profound 
conviction of the worth of each personality and is therefore at heart 
individualistic. Hence democracy stands in constant need of balance 
on the ethical side and that balance must always be the social 
element—not what is required of one set of individuals by another 
set but what all society needs from all persons in order to secure the 
best interests of all. 

As respects the democratization of the family the pressure of social 
demand must always be the absolute requirement that the family be 
preserved as the best nursery and training-place for children that the 
race has yet devised. If the family is thus demanded as a permanent 
institution then it must be so adjusted to personal need, and each in- 
dividual member of it so adjusted to family requirements, as to pro- 
duce that real democracy in which each personality can be developed 
at its best and all personalities have an equal chance for free service 
to the common life. This means, as respects the family, that the 
democratization of this most ancient and most intimate relationship 
costs more effort, and more intelligent effort, than the more mechani- 
cal adjustments in other fields yet demand. To make industry and 
politics and even education democratic, and yet effective for social 
control and social progress, are difficult enough. To make the re- 
lations of husbands and wives, and of parents and children, and of 
grandparents and infants, and of invalids and incompetents to the 
“good providers,” and of each little private family group to the social 
whole,—this is indeed a task of magnitude and of delicacy such as 
democracy has essayed in no other field. 

That this task of democratization of the family in the absolute 
interest of the common life can be successfully accomplished, however, 
is not a matter of argument. It is already a demonstration. The num- 
ber of families now illustrating this higher order of family unity is 
legion. It is quite within bounds to declare that never in the history 
of our civilization were there so many families successful in this ideal 
family life. The failures make a noise. The successes are accepted 
as sunshine and the order of the seasons. 

There is, however, a distinct type of education needed in order 
to make more conscious and more effective this social movement to- 
ward a higher type of family unity. 

We need to make the best ideals of sex-relationship, the highest 
demands of married life, the social reasons for competent and devoted 
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parenthood, and the affectional and ethical elements in family unity 
a distinct and recognized element in character training. The family’ 
itself should find new ways to emphasize the newer and higher ideals 
of a democratized household. The school should neglect no form of 
training which can show how men and women can help and not hinder 
each other in the development of noble and useful personality. Above 
all the church should make training for sex-relationship, parenthood 
and family stability, based not upon any form of obsolete autocracy 
but upon a real and reverent respect for individual rights and mutual 
respect for each personality in each home, a fundamental object of 
all its spiritual culture. The minister of religion has thrust upon his 
attention, often when he is incompetent to deal with it, the pathological 
conditions of family tragedy. He should have in his training for the 
pastoral office and in all the apprenticeship of his vocation a definite 
and a conscious and a truly pedagogical drill in fundamental elements 
of successful family life in a democratic order. 

The details can be worked out only after there is a fit understand- 
ing of the need and the opportunity. As it is many men and women 
can go to church all their lives and never hear a genuine approach to 
the spiritual ideals of family life on a basis of equal rights, equal 
duties and equal social responsibility of men and women in the home. 

The Religious Education Association may well make this new sort 
of training for the family a major element in its own appeal for a 
rational, a reverent and an effective character development. 

The time has come when the old family unity, based on autocratic 
rule of one head and on economic pressure toward one form of activity, 
must be translated into a new family unity, based upon intimate and 
affectional mutual aid toward the truer personality of each member 
and of the social usefulness of all members in service of the common 
weal. In this translation Religious Education must play the leading 
part. 





TRAINING AND STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 


The conferences of the Association of Directors and Ministers of Re- 
ligious Education will undertake through a discussion of the following topics 
to discover what is the present situation with regard to teachers of religion 
in the Sunday and week-day schools; in the colleges and universities: to find 
out what standards are commonly accepted and what standards are good. 
The conference will then deal with the problem “What Steps Can be Taken 
to Develop Teachers with High Standards and Adequate Training.” 

The morning conference will be directed by Nathaniel F. Forsyth and 
the afternoon one by Erwin L. Shaver. 





TRAINING AND STANDARDS FOR TEACHERS 
Conference I. (10:00 A. M.-12:30). The Present Situation and Its Needs. 


1. How many teachers of religion are there? What proportion are men? 
What trained directors have training classes? 

2. What training do ‘teachers have? College, High School, Church 
Schools ? 

3. Make a list of training schools in cities and towns, in churches and 
colleges both denominational and community. What numbers do they 
handle? What subjects do they teach? What subjects are most popular? 
Do they give diplomas? For how much work? 

4. Where are the summer training conferences? How many of them? 
How many enroll? How many get credit? 

5. Where are teachers paid? What is the result of paying teachers? 

6. Is there a need for correspondence schools for teachers of religion? 
Are there such schools? 

7. Are teachers libraries available? Where are there bibliographies? 
What books do publishers sell most for teacher training? 

8. To what extent are local training schools for Sunday School teach- 
ers developing a trained leadership and teaching force? 

9. Judging from experience what may reasonably be expected of the 
local teacher training schools? 

10. Is there a better method for training local avocational teachers for 
the church than the local teacher training schools? 
Conference II. (3:00-5:00 P. M.). What Standards Shall We Have for 

Teachers of Religion? 

1. Is a trained teacher always better than an untrained? Does a pupil 
respect or love a trained teacher more? 

2. What constitutes training? On what attributes in character is it 
built ? 

3. What qualities of character and what training does a public school 
teacher need that a teacher of religion does not need? How attain this? 

4. Should we stress Sunday Schools, if we have untrained teachers? 

5. Are there standards? What are they? What are perfect standards? 

6. Is there a model school? Where? How can we read about it? 

7. Has publicity anything to do with training and standards? Money? 

8. What is the drift of changing standards? 

. Are Standards different for teachers in week day and Sunday 
Schools ? 
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10. What can be done? Can any director experiment in teachers train- 
ing this year and report at our meeting. 

11. Will directors report fully on their experience in training teachers? 

12. Can recommendations from our association carry weight? How? 
Where? 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 
ProvipENcE, ApriL 23-26, 1924 

The General Committee was charged by the Convention of 1923 with 
the preparation of a program for the Convention of 1924 on the subject of 
“Religious Education and the Family.” The survey of Religious Education 
in the Family was made by Prof. Clyde W. Votaw for the Association in 
1911. The subject has been under constant consideration by one of the 
Departments of the Association. Its increasing significance under modern 
conditions led the convention of last year to feel that it should have thorough 
discussion. 

The General Committee appointed a Program Committee consisting of : 
Prof. John E. Stout, Chairman; Miss Adelaide T. Case; Prof. E. M. Best, 
together with the officers of the General Committee. The Acting General 
Secretary and the Acting Editor have cooperated in the plans. 

The Convention will be of the conference type. The experience of the 
last few years has seemed to demonstrate the value of printing careful, schol- 
arly discussions in the magazine in advance as the basis for conference. The 
convention is thus freed from listening to extended papers, and has the op- 
portunity for vigorous discussion of the topic from the floor. 

The general plan is to consider first the types of families and their 
opportunity of religious development. With this as a background there 
can be discussion of the function of the family in the various phases of re- 
ligious education. The program is not yet complete, but is here printed as 
far as the details have been settled. 

For the first time since 1906 the Convention will meet without the 
inspiring and forceful presence of Dr. Henry Frederick Cope. He will be 
greatly missed. On Friday afternoon, at 4:45, there will be a simple service 
in his memory. 








DEPARTMENTAL MEETINGS 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23, 1924 
HOTEL BILTMORE 
ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS AND MINISTERS OF RELIG- 
IOUS EDUCATION AND DEPARTMENT OF 
CHURCH SCHOOLS. 
10:00 A.M. “Training and Standards for Teachers: The Present Situa- 
ation and Its Needs.” 
Leader of the Conference—Nathaniel F. Forsyth 
3:00 P.M. “What Standards Shall We Have for Teachers of Religion?” 
Leaders of the Conference—Erwin L. Shaver 


TEACHERS AND WORKERS IN WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS 
SCHOOLS. 
10:00 A.M. “How Character Development Is Actually Secured.” 
Herbert Blashfield, Newark, N. J. 
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“Theories of Curriculum Building.” 
Mary Abernathy, Gary, Ind. 
2:00 P.M. “Subjective Contents of Curricula.” 
Alma Schelling, New York City. 
“Principles of Methods in Teaching.” 
Blanche Carrier, Dayton, Ohio. 





THE GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


3:00 P.M. Discussion of the Program and Policy of the Association 
Chairman—Prof. Luther A. Weigle, Yale University. 





THEME: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE FAMILY 
8:00 P.M. FIRST SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE—First Bap- 
tist Meeting House. 

President’s Annual Address, 

“The Opportunity of the Family in the Development of Dem- 
ocracy,” Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., President The Re- 
ligious Education Association, and Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 24 
BALLROOM, HOTEL BILTMORE 
Pre-printed paper: “Types of Families and Their Opportunities for Relig- 
ious Development,” 

Dr. Arthur E. Holt, Department of Social Service, Cong’l 

Education Society, Boston. 
9:00 A.M. SECOND SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

“How Can the Family be More Fundamentally Democratized ?” 

Discussion—Opened by 
Prof. George A. Coe, New York. 

10:30 A.M. THIRD SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

“Economic Cooperation of the Family,” 

Ellis M. Studebaker, President LaVerne College, 
LaVerne, Calif. 
Discussion—Opened by 
12:30 Noon—Week-Day Workers’ Conference. 
“Importance and Methods of Supervision,” 
Edna Acheson, New York City. 
2:00 P.M. FOURTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 

“What is Actually Being Done in the Religious Education of 
Children in the Family.” 

A Study of Present Conditions. 

Mrs. Irene Mason Harper, Metuchen, N. J. 
Prof. D. L. Ritchie, Cong’1 Theological College, Montreal, 
Canada. 

In Rural Communities. 

Rev. James Clarke, Hallville P. O., Ontario, Canada. 

In Urban Communities. 

Rev. C. M. Wright, Bloor St. Presby. Church, Toronto, 
Canada. 
Discussion—Opened by 
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3:30 P.M. FIFTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
“Family Case Work in its Relation to Religious Education.” 
Margaret E. Forsyth, New York City. 
Suggested topics for Discussion: 
Divorce 
The Place of the Woman in the Home 
The “Single Standard” of Sex Morality. 
Discussion—Opened by 


8:00 P.M. SIXTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE—First Bap- 
tist Meeting House. 
“What are the Higher Values Upon Which Families Can 
Unite Their Interests.” 


Mrs. Richard C. Cabot, Member Massachusetts State 
Board of Education, Cambridge. 


“The Place of the Family in the Integration of Educational 
Efforts,” 


Rev. Orville A. Petty, D.D., New Haven, Conn. 





FRIDAY, APRIL 25 
BALL ROOM, HOTEL BILTMORE 


9:00 A.M. SEVENTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
“The Cooperation of the Family and the School,” 
Raymond A. Kent, Dean, College Liberal Arts, North- 
western University, Evanston, Il. 
John E. Stout, Professor Administration in Religious Ed- 
ucation, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
“Inter-Action of Week-Day Schools and the Family,” 
Frank M. McKibben, County Director Religious Educa- 
tion, South Bend, Ind. 
“Cooperation of the Family and Vacation Church Schools,” 
Helen E. Mummery, School of Religious Education, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Mass. 
Discussion—Opened by 
Jesse B. Davis, Supervisor of Secondary Education, Con- 
necticut State Board of Education, Hartford. 
12:30 Noon—Week-Day Workers’ Conference. 
“Week-Day School and Home Cooperation.” 
Frank M. McKibben, South Bend, Ind. 


2:00 P.M. EIGHTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
“Cooperation of the Family and the Church,” 
Fred L. Brownlee, New York City. 
Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College, Chicago. 
Mrs. B. S. Winchester, Fairfield, Conn. 
Discussion—Opened by 
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3:30 P.M. 


4:45 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


10:30 A. M. 


NINTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
“Family Life as an Objective of Higher Education,” 
Mrs. Eugenie A. Leonard, New York City. 
Pres. Irving A. Maurer, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
Discussion—Opened by 
Prof. Harrison Elliott, Union Theol. Seminary, New 
York City. 
TENTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
In Memoriam Dr. Henry Frederick Cope. 


ELEVENTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE—Say- 
ler Hall, Brown University. 
“The Family and the Youth Movement,” 
Rt. Rev. William A. Hickey, Bishop of Providence. 
Rabbi Samuel M. Gup, Providence. 
Mr. Gordon K. Chalmers, Junior Class, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence. 
Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, LL.D., Brown University, Provi- 
dence. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 
BALL ROOM, HOTEL BILTMORE 


TWELFTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE. 
“The Enrichment of Family Life,” 
Dr. L. W. Crawford, Professor of Religious Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
“New Social Ideals in Family Life,” 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, New York City. 
Discussion—Opened by 
The Annual Meeting of The Religious Education Association. 
Action on “Statement of Findings.” 
Business Meeting. 
Election of Officers. 
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Book Notes 


THE FUN BOOK, Edna Geister. (George H. Doran Company, New 
York, 1923, $1.25 net.) (S. 6.) Another book from the famous “Ice 
Breakers” with an entirely new collection of stunts and games. The material 
is arranged under monthly headings with seasonable games covering the 
entire year. Games, stunts, contests, tricks, mixers, decorations, with all the 
plans worked out ready for use by the recreational leader are included in this 
volume. One chapter is devoted especially to out-of-door and picnic events. 

LIVING AT OUR BEST—Teacher’s Manual, Mabel Hill. (Abingdon 
Press, New York, 1923, $1.00 net.) (S. 9-10.) The teacher’s manual for 
the study course already published in the “Week-Dav School Series”. A 
body of excellent material has been gathered for studying the problem of 
everyday living from the standpoint of the Christian ideal. Some teachers 
will doubtless reverse the order of presenting the material in the interest of 
starting the lesson-discussions with a concrete problem or project within the 
field of the pupil’s actual experience. 

THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANIT Y—Teacher’s Manual, Marion O. 
Hawthorne. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1923, $1.00 net.) (S. 9-12.) 
This is the volume for teachers to accompany the pupils edition by Paul 
Hutchinson, already in print. It consists of thirty-two lessons on the de- 
velopment of the Christian church and the spread of the missionary move- 
ment. Christianity is seen as a growing, developmental movement within 
society. The book is one of the “Week-Day School Series” and is intended 
for high school students. 

THE TEACHING OF JESUS—A Source Book, Ernest D. Burton. 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1923, $2.00 net.) (S. 8-20.) The 
President of the University of Chicago here presents a volume of source 
material for the study of the teaching of Jesus in relation to his environment. 
Passages from Jewish literature of Palestinian and non-Palestinian origin 
have been assembled and are presented under topics by the side of the New 
Testament material. A book of immense value to those who would under- 
stand the life and teaching of Jesus in relation to the thought-world of 
his day. 

THE MORAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS, J. M. Powis Smith. 
(University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1923, $2.25 net.) (S. 8-20.) In this 
book Dr. Smith presents the history of the development of the moral life of 
the Hebrews over a period of a thousand years. The moral ideas and cus- 
toms of the people are described in an objective manner and are seen in re- 
lation to their theology. Morals and religion are inseparably connected. The 
volume is scholarly, scientific, yet written in such a direct and nontechnical 
style that it will be of interest and value to layman, minister or professor 
alike. 

HENRY LOOMIS FRIEND OF THE EAST, Clara Denison Loomis. 
(F. H. Revell, New York, 1923, $1.25 net.) This volume is a biography 
of a man who spent forty-eight years in the Far East, working for the ex- 
tension of Christianity. 

TALES OF GOLDEN DEEDS, Mildred O. Moody. ( Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1923, $1.25 net.) (S. 9-4.) Two texts, Teacher’s and Student’s. 
These texts have been prepared for nine-year old children. The aim is to 
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estimate motives and direct conduct of a Christian character. It is assumed 
that “the story is the best means through which truth can be conveyed to 
children”. Handwork and service activities are suggested as means of ex- 
pressing the attitudes discussed in the story. Extra-Biblical stories are in- 
cluded in the material, all of which is designed to cultivate right social 
attitudes and relationships. Most of the stories are interesting and adapted 
to children of this age and a few seem somewhat abstract and lacking in 
concreteness. 

A TRAVEL BOOK FOR JUNIORS—Teacher’s Manual, Helen Pat- 
ten Hanson. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1923, $1.00 net.) (S.9-4.) An- 
other teacher’s manual for a student’s text already published. Methods are 
suggested for having the class take a “personally conducted” trip in Palestine 
and visit the scenes of Old and New Testament stories. Without doubt this 
text, in the hands of a skilful teacher, should prove well adapted, practical, 
interesting and valuable. 

THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF THE ORIENT, 
Masaharu Anesaki. (Macmillan Company, New York, 1923, $1.00.) (B. 4.) 
Post-war Japan is pictured from the viewpoint of a Japanese intellectual 
leader in four lectures given at the University of California under the aus- 
pices of the Earl Foundation, Pacific School of Religion. Illuminating and 
stimulating to those interested in the Orient whether from the point of view 
of missions or our future world-order. 

THE DEBT ETERNAL, John H. Finley. (Missionary Education 
Movement, New York, 75c.) (F. 1.) The task of education seen in the 
light of some of its wider and practical bearings is presented by this educator. 
The problem of child health, the child at home, child labor, play and recrea- 
tion, children and schools, the child and the church are discussed from a 
broad, social approach. The particular responsibility of the church is 
emphasized throughout. 

JUNIOR METHOD IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL, Marie Cole 
Powell. (Abingdon Press, New York, 1923, $1.50 net.) (S. 7-1.) Another 
volume in the Community Training School Series. Written from the point 
of view of more recent educational theory and with a background of wide 
experience and observation in this field, there is a large element of both 
originality and practicability in the methods suggested. A book of rich use- 
fulness for all workers with Junior boys and girls. 

WAR-—Its Causes, Consequences and Cure, Kirby Page. (George H. 
Doran Company, New York, 1923.) (N.6.) The quest for a warless world 
is one of the most conspicuous issues in society. Kirby Page has given us 
a challenging, searching and thoroughly scientific analysis of the problem. 
The causes of the recent war, an estimate of its results, and proposed meas- 
ures for the elimination of war are concisely presented in this volume. It is 
of immense value for anyone who is endeavoring to think intelligently on 
this important issue. 

THE RELIGION OF LOWER RACES, Edwin Smith. (Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923, $1.00.) The author is well equipped in experi- 
ence and training to interpret to Christendom the religious life of the African 
peoples. His endeavor is to give a sympathetic understanding of religions 
in Africa as they serve to meet the life interests and needs of the people. 
The volume is short, concise and interestingly written. 
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H ARTE OR W. Douglas Mackenzie 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools Hartford offers full 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus aaiiaa 578 
1. The Christian ministry. 
School of Religious Pedagogy . The whole field of religious education. 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field. 


Each Sciodt Sie indroendane faculty and den own 
isch institutional life, and together they form one interdenomi- 
Kennedy School of Missions national institution with the unity of common aim and 


Dean, E. W. Capen spirit. 
HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, Hartford, Conn. 




















NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Department of Religious Education 

(Largest graduate Department in a great university) 
Graduate courses leading to M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. Undergrzduate 
major and minor in Religious Education. 
Located in leading center for Religious Education in the United States. 
More than 10,000 children in Week-day Church School classes in adjacent 
communities. More than 300 Vacation Schools in Greater Chicago. 
Specialists of staff supervise programs, develop curricula, etc. Students 
fill supervised field positions. 


Summer Session, Eight Weeks, June 22-August 16 


For information write Professor John E. Stout, Evanston, Ill. 














STU: DY While Teaching ; 


become moreefficient ———- 


HOM E subject whether it be English, 


Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Ps chology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
lementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” “‘Methods of Teaching in Elementar: ntary 
Schools,” “‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command —_ it towards a sods @ Bachelor Gages. 





Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
41 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set 

high standards for their publications. Our 
unusually extensive resources enable you to pub- 
lish your own books or the College Catalogue in a 
manner fitting educational standards. Together 
with many other periodicals, we print this maga- 
zine, RELIGIouUs EDUCATION. 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 





























‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


Extra Credits During Summer Vacation. 


You can continue your advancement 
scholastically this summer without fore- 
going the desired change and recreation 
that summer should bring. You will be 
refreshed and developed, physically and 
mentally, through attendance this 
summer at 


RR SUMMER it Prenetiiedl Credits on the Cool 
a SESSION Wooded Shore of Lake Michigan 


, > THIS BOOKLET NOW READY 
Come to Evanston, the beauty spot of Crp Pellewind Uaaky Eaunet Mase 


Northern Illinois. Boat, swim, play ‘ 
tennis, enjoy concerts, dramatic perform- Address WauteR Dutt Scott, President 
ances and inspiring lectures. Earn credits toward 

College, Professional, or Advanced degrees. NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Faculty includes teachers of note from other lead- 414 University Hall, EVANSTON, ILL. 


ing institutions. 

psec oe ied ludes the ios oo : University, 414 University Hall, Evanston, Il. | 
iberal Arts, Graduate, Education, Law, Music, Son 

Commerce, Journalism, Speech. Course covering Rs "BOOKLET REQUEST ’ 

full year’s work in General Chemistry. rated foveriivins, all “tietalio oe wing 1 

NORTHWESTERN IVERSITY SUMMER 

y cational and recrestional 


Department of Religious Education SESSION —bete odo 


offers twelve courses; splendid faculty; oppor- 
tunities for practical work. Full Address. 
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